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DISCOURSE. 



The occasion which assembles lis together seems to pre- 
scribe what kind of discourse ought to be pronounced.* 
Nothing abstract or general, nothing drawn froai the com- 
mon stores of literature, — however well suited to other aca- 
demical festivals, will meet the wishes or move (he sympa- 
thies of the graduates of Yale College assembled at its third 
jubilee. Nor ought the present wanis of the College or its 
projects of enlargement or fears of falling behind to occupy 
our thoughts at snch a time. Our minds instinctively turn 
to the College in the past, to its history and its iuslitutions 
from the beginning. We take greater pleasure, at a festival 
like this commemorative of the past, in tracing the stream 
down from its insignificant foimtainsto our present standing- 
place than in exploring or divining its further course. We 
resemble, far more than at our ordinary gatherings, a family 
collected from all quarters of the land to keep thanksgiving- 
day, — to render praises first to the God of families for his 
beneficent care, and then to revive the feeling of the family 
bond by recalhng its old history and linking the present 
with the stoned past. Am I not right, — respected graduates 
of our Alma Mater, — in supposing that a feehng like this of 
the family is in the minds of you all ; that you have assem- 
bled with devout gratitude to the God of our fathers for 
having watched over this Seminary in its infancy, and en- 
larged it to its present degree of influence and usefulness; 

* For an account ot the proceedings at this celebration, see Appendix, No. I. 
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and that your thoughts, guided by a common feeling toward 
the College, of the nature of patriotism but warmer because 
less abstract, turn fondly back to its past fortunes as to those 
of a venerated ancestry. Let this then to which the occa- 
sion and your feelings invite, be my theme of discourse — 
the growth of the College, and the changes which it has 
undergone. 

In the year 1753 the foundation of the College was no- 
ticed in an appropriate way,* but the series of collegiate 
years was erroneously counted from 1702 when the first 
degrees were given, instead of 1700 when the real founda- 
tion by donation of books took place. When, however, 
the complete century of the existence of Yale had revolved 
in 1800, no notice was taken of the event, — that being a 
time in the progress of our country, at which (he present 
and the future filled the minds of men to the exclusion of 
the past. But now the minds of men in our country have 
leisure to study the past, and by means of that study na- 
tional character, state feeling, and the attachment to institu- 
tions which have a historical basis are strengthened. It 
would have been then a gross violation of duty, a kind of 
indignity offered to our Alma Mater, whom we love, if the 
common voice of the graduates did not pronounce it neces- 
sary to honor this occasion. And it so happens that there is 
one peculiarity belonging to the present jubilee, in which no 
future one can participate ; — the American revolution divides 
the history of the College almost exactly into two equal 
parts. Prom that great event our ancestors expected great 
results ; and in particular certain young poets who had re- 
cently issued from these walls were kindled by it into proph- 
ecies of the world's regeneration which our example was to 
effect. But they were not aware of the alterations which 
the revolution was to bring about in life and mannerSj in 

* See Appendix, JTo. II. 
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breaking up traditionary English usages, and giving almost 
a new structure to society. Tliat such elianges have fol- 
lowed in the train of the revolution the history of the Col- 
lege furnishes one of the most striking proofs. It is impos- 
sible indeed to separate the progress of a living and growing 
thing into two periods so distinct that causes shall not pass 
over from the one into the other, lingering even long after 
other causes pecuUar to a new age shall have sprung up : 
yet, although many old usages, which have since become 
obsolete, stood their ground for a long time against the un- 
dermining power of this event, no one can hesitate to make 
it an era, and the most important era of our College history. 

Standing therefore at a point as far distant on the one 
hand from this dividing line of the revolution, as the found- 
ation of the College was on the other, let us cast our eyes 
over the progress of its affairs for eighty-five years until the 
beginning of Dr. Dwight's presidency, — after which time 
the memories of the living supersede the office of history ; — 
and then upon that base-line measure its ancient institutions 
with a view of comparing them with the present.* 

Sometime in the year 1700, ten ministers, acting by gen- 
eral consent for the ministry and the churches of the Colony 
of Connecticut, held a meeting at New Haven for the pur- 
pose of founding a Collegiate School ; and this purpose they 
carried into effect at a subsequent meeting at Branford in 
the same year, when each person presented a number of 
books to the body, using words to this effect as he laid the 
books on the table ; " I give these books for the founding of 
a College in this Colony." The next year in October a 
charter foe the Collegiate School was granted by the legisla- 
ture, and in November the Trustees, meeting at Saybrook, 

* The part of tlie address which follows this pariigraph and ends with the 
election of Eector Clap, was omitted in the delivery for want of time ; and 
as waa then etated to the audience a brief suniumry or table of contents was 
read in its place. 
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ordered "that there shall be and hereby is erected and 
formed a Collegiate School, wherein shall be taught the lib- 
eral arts and languages, in such place or places in Connecti- 
cut as the said Trustees with their associates and successors 
do or shall from time to time see cause to order." At the 
same time a resolution v/as passed, that for the best accom- 
modation of all parts of Connecticut Colony with the neigh- 
boring Colony, the Collegiate School should be erected and 
formed at Saybrook, unless further considerations should 
offer themselves (ban the board had before them. In a sub- 
sequent meeting, however, held at New Haven, April 8th, 
1702, the Trustees, reCracing their steps a little, resolved that 
the place of the College should not be farther eastward than 
Saybrook, nor westward than New Haven. And in a meet- 
ing at Kennelworth (Killingworth,) in September of the 
same year, it was definitively ordered "that the Collegiate 
School he settled in the town of Saybrook, but be continued 
at Kennelworth [where the Rector, Mr. Pierson, was settled,] 
till Providence shall enable the Trustees to fix the same in 
said Saybrook." 

The College thus created and placed at Saybrook was 
called into existence at a time when the number of inhabit- 
ants in the Colony did not amount lo twenty thousand, and 
when a considerable part of the territory of the colony was 
a wilderness.* Now as there was a College not very far 
distant to which the inhabitants of the colony had looked 
as the piace of higher education for their sons, and to the 
support of which they had contributed, it has been asked 
why the step was taken of founding another College in a 
less wealthy and a smaller community. A solution of this 
problem has been found in the existence of a disaffected 
theological party, who being deprived of influence at Harv- 
ard, and communicating their jealousies to some of iheCon- 

* See Appendix, No, III, 
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necticiit ministers, urged the establishment of a new Semin- 
ary where the strict faith of (he Puritans might find a refuge. 
But such a ground for the new Seminary has been shown 
to be, as far as Connecticut is concerned, a mere theory 
and will probably not be received for historical truth. 
There is no cause for believing that any dissatisfaction 
with Harvard, or any want of confidence in its government 
existed in the body of Connecticut ministers and churches 
whom the original Trustees of this College represented. The 
projectors of the new Seminary indeed received counsel as 
to their charter from gentlemen in Massachusetts in civil 
life, who may have belonged to a party dissatisfied with the 
leading influence at Harvard, but they adopted the sugges- 
tions of these gentlemen in no important particular, and 
probably had every thing arranged and determined upon be- 
fore the advice was communicated.* The true reason for 
founding a new College lay much more on the surface of 
things than this which has been assigned. It was, to cite 
the words of a manuscript written soon afterwards, "the 
want of learning and learned men both in church and stale, 
and the great difficulty and extreme charges of educaling 
children at Harvard College in Cambridge," that induced 
" several worthy gentlemen of this Colony of Connecticut" 
" to prefer a petition before the general assembly of this 
Colony for license to erect a Collegiate School." If we take 
into account the length of time which was consumed on a 
journey on horseback to Cambridge, the positive cost of the 
journey, the difficulty of communication with a child placed 
there, together with the poverty of Connecticut which long 
impeded the growth aud had nearly starved the infancy of 
Yale College, it will not be strange if parents hesitated long 
before they sent their children to a place so remote, and 

* See Appendix, No. IV, and consult Prof. Kingglev's review of Piesidcut 
Quincj's history of Haivard University, In tlie liibUctd Repository for July 
and October, 1841, and January, 184S. 
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wished for a cheaper place of education within the bounds 
of their own Colony. Nor was a College here a new 
thought : on the contrary, long before the expiration of the 
scvenloenth century such a thing was talked of, and move- 
ments were made to effect it, especially in the settlements 
on the coast and within the limits of the colony of New 
Haven.* 

The charter and pla of tl s College differed considerably 
from the mode! vl 1 I d before been followed. A Col- 
lege, in the mode se se of 1 at word, was an institution 
which arose with i y, probably within that of 

Paris or of Oxfo d fi be ^ intended either as a kind of 
boarding school, o to tl s pport of scholars destitute of 
means, who were he e o 1 e nder particidar supervision. 
By degrees it became more and more the custom that teach- 
ers should be attached to these establishments. And as 
they grew in favor they were resorted to by persons of 
means who paid for their board ; and this to such a degree, 
that at one time the colleges included nearly all the mem- 
bers of the University of Paris. In the English universities 
the colleges may have been first established by a master 
who gathered pupils around him, for whose board and in- 
struction he provided. He exercised them perhaps in logic 
and the other liberal arts, and repeated the university lectures 
as well as superintended their morals. As his scholars grew 
in number, he associated with himself other teachers, who 
thus acquired the name o( fellows. Thus it naturally hap- 
pened that the government of colleges, even of those which 
were founded by the benevolence of pious persons, was in 
the hands of a principal called by various names, such as 
rector, president, provost or master, and of fellows, all of 
whom were resident within the walls of the same edifices 
where the students lived. When charitable munificence 

* Sec Appeudis, So. V, 
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went so far as to provide for the support of a greater number 
of Fellows than were needed, some of them were entrusted, 
as tutors, wich the instruction of the undergraduates, while 
others performed various services within their college or 
passed a life of learned leisure* Such was the system in 
England after which Harvard College was onginally mod- 
elled. Under a board of overseers answering to the visiters 
in English Colleges, were placed a President, five Fellows, 
and a Bursar, who were to reside at the College and to be 
charged with its government and management. When 
Increase Mather acted as President without leaving his 
church in Boston, it was entirely consistent with the original 
plan that the vote was passed requiring his residence at 
Cambridge, which led to his resignation. In the eoui^se of 
time, but not until after the foundation of this College, the 
Board of President and Fellows there came to exercise gov- 
ernment without instruction, and the Fellows ceased to be 
resident ; the result of which was the existence of two 
boards instead of one, controlling the officers of the insti- 
tution. 

The plan of the new College in Connecticut, differed 
from that of its elder sister at Harvard, in not providing 
for a body of resident Fellows. The founders of the latter 
coming fresh from Oxford and Cambridge, could not con- 
ceive of a college without officers of this name. But be- 
tween 1G36 and 1700 the old recollections had passed away, 
so that in our earliest charter only a "rector or master, 
tutors, an usher or other officers" are spoken of, as if a school 
rather than a college lay in the minds of the founders; with 
which also the modest title of Collegiate School well accords. 
The charier of 1745 first speaks of the President and Fel- 
lows. But the latter are so called by a misnomer, which 

* See Savigny Geschiciite des Rom. lEchts ini Mittelalt^r, 3, g 131, nud 
Huliei^H Englisli Universities, translated l)y Newman, llubt-r distinguislies 
between halls and colleges, 1, §28, 1 104. 
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s the usage of non- reside nee, then nearly established 
at Harvard, will serve to explain. Thus the Fellows stood 
in the relation of overseers; holding the same connection 
with the College, which is implied in the titles of trustees, 
undertakers or partners, which the first charter gave them. 
The Rector was originally, but not necessarily one of their 
number. And such continued to be the state of things until 
after the deposition in 1722 of Rector Cutler, who had not 
been elected into the board of trustees, although there was 
a vacancy when he was appointed to his office. In the en- 
suing year, however, an act " in explanation of and in addi- 
tion to" the original charter made the Rector by virtue of 
his office one of the Trustees, and the new charter of 1745 
contains the same provision. It is worthy of remark that 
although the Rector had this official prerogative, Rector 
Williams, who entered upon his office in 1726, did not take 
his seat among the Trustees until 1728 ; the reason of which 
appears to have been, that the board of Trustees was already 
full, and that thus the act of 1723, which was not intended to 
be in confiict with the original charter or to alter it, could not 
go into effect. In the year named, one of the Trustees hav- 
ing died, the Rector claimed and by express vote was admit- 
ted to his seat. 

It may not be amiss here to call the notice of my hearers 
to two circumstances, in the constitution of the governing 
body of this College, for which we have not a little reason 
to be thankful. The first is the homogeneousness of the 
Trustees at the beginning. Selected by the ministers and 
churches of Connecticut, at a time when all were of one 
way of thinking as to dogmas and ecclesiastical order, they 
were in fact representatives of the colony, and carried with 
them the confidence of all intelligent persons. Had division 
of sentiments or of counsels prevailed at the first, it is not 
easy to see how the College could have existed at all, or have 
bi;en cherished if founded. And at that time it was certainly 
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better, considering the circumstances of the colony, that the 
Trustees should be ministers exclusively. But in the age 
of the revolutionary war a new state of things had matured. 
A large number of laymen of education had grown up, who 
were competent to see the great importance of the College 
to the State. Religious sects also had separated from the 
original stock of Congregationalism, who would be tempted 
to look with a jealous eye upon the Colleee, and who might 
harm it seriously, if it should not enjoy the good will of the 
State government. And the State having now become a 
sovereignty, instead of a colonial dependant upon the mother 
country, might be tempted to nse that sovereignty without 
control, to the detriment of chartered institulions, if it were 
not propitiated by having a share in their management. To 
this altered state of things the alteration in the Charter cor- 
responded, which in 1792 iiitroduced members of the State 
government into the Board of Fellows. The conneclion 
thus formed with the State has proved, as we shall see, a 
fortunate thing for the College. And it is a pity that the 
parties to this transaction couid not have united in a similar 
arrangement a quarter of a century before. 

Another fortunate circumstance in the constitution of the 
College was, that the early acts of the men who became the 
first Trustees under the charter, made it certain that they 
and no other body were the founders, The act of founding 
consisted in their giving forty folios for the purpose of estab- 
ing a College in the Colony. This question of who the 
founders were, came up in 1763 near the close of President 
Clap's administration, when nine individuals in a memorial 
to the General Assembly represented, that the assembly, — 
inasmuch as the charter emanated from them, and they bad 
given a donation of money to the Trustees with the charter, 
— were the founders of the College, and as such had a right to 
appoint visitors ; which act they prayed the assembly to per- 
form, and to authorize an appeal from sentences of the College 
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Faculty and Corporation, to the Governor and Council. 
They prayed likewise that the assembly would issue a com- 
mittee of visitation, and alleged that such an appeal and vis- 
itation were necessary to preserve good order and orthodoxy 
in religion. 

President Clap in his history of the College, published 
three years afterwards, has given us his line of defence in 
his reply, which has drawn forth high commendation from a 
great jurist graduated at this College,* and was founded on 
the same principles and supported by some of the same law 
authorities, upon which the ereat cise of Dirlmouth Col- 
lege was defended by its eminent ctuuspI and gLaduate, Mr. 
Webster. He shows that the ten ministers who met at 
Branford in 1700, being a societj ind a quasi corporation by 
nomination and consent of a body of ministers and people, 
and having made a donation to the College as well as re- 
ceived property in trust for it before the charter, were in 
reality its founders by the common law, and thus had the 
right of visitation which they transmitted to their legal suc- 
cessors. He says that gratitude indeed was due to the Le- 
gislature as the greatest benefactors of the College, and that 
they had the same power over it as over other persons and 
estates in the commonwealth, but that this did not imply 
visitatorial power, and indeed the charter of 1745 had ex- 
pressly called the first Trustees founders of the College. In 
regard to the argument that visitors were needed to preserve 
the orthodoxy of the College, he stated that all the means, 
were taken to preserve orthodoxy in the College which hu- 
man prudence could devise, and there was no certainty that 
visitors appointed by the civil order woidd be equally ortho- 
dox. There was but one person who was sworn to maintain 
orthodoxy, and that was the Icing's most excellent majesty, 

* See Chancellor Kenfs A<itlress before tlie Graduates, delivered In 1S31, 
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who took oath at his coronation to maintain and preserve 
the true protestant religion with the worship, and disci- 
pline of the church of Scotland, which is built upon the 
Westminster confession of faith. By this reference to the 
king, he perhaps intended lo throw out a threat that, if the 
subject was pushed to an extreme, he would carry an appeal 
across the water, which of all things would have been most 
dreaded and disliked. Whether his reasoning or apprehen- 
sion of the result prevailed, the subject was not pushed far- 
ther. 

There was one mistake, as experience proved, in the first 
proceedings of the Trustees ; and that was the esiabhsh- 
ment of the College at Saybrook. That they hesitated be- 
fore deciding to do this and perhaps were divided in their 
own minds, appears from some of their earliest resolutions 
which I have already cited. Nor is it a matter of much 
question why they determined in favor of Saybrook, Of 
the ten Trustees, seven belonged to towns upon the seaside ; 
■ — Stonington and Fairfield being the extreme points repre- 
sented. Saybrook lay not far from the middle point of the 
coast; and had the advantage of being the spot where the 
line of towns on the river, which principally skirted the 
western bank, met the line of maritime settlements. Much 
of the higher country, and especially almost all the present 
county of Litchfield, — which afterwards sent to the College 
so many scholars of vigorous minds, — was as yet unreclaimed 
wilderness. Thns Saybrook was a convenient point, where 
two streams of population met. But after the establishment 
of the College there, the inconveniences, arising from the 
sparseness of the settlement, together with other embarrass- 
merils naturally pressing upon a new institution in a small 
and poor colony, had nearly crushed the College in its in- 
fancy. The first Rector, Mr. Pierson, who lived in the next 
town to Saybrook, never removed to that place, because the 
funds did not allow the erection of a building for his accom- 
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modation, and for this reason the students were kept at Kil- 
lingworth until his death in 1707. After this, another of 
the Trustees, living so far off as Milford, discharged the 
duties of a Rector, as well as he could without removing his 
residence. The Senior Class was with him at Milford, 
while the other Classes resided at Saybrook under the in- 
struction of the tutors. The students lived scattered about 
in the town, some of them a mile from the place of instruc- 
tion. Complaints arose among them against these instruct- 
ors on the score of youth and inexperience ; and sundry of 
them, says President Clap, "who lived near Hartford and 
Wethersfield, said that it was a hardship for them to he 
obliged to reside at Saybrook, when they could as well or 
better be instructed nearer home." These complaints, as 
appears from what subsequently occurred, were either sug- 
gested to the students with a design to help forward a re- 
moval of the College, or else made a removal, which for 
other reasons was projected, seem still more desirable. In 
this state of affairs, the Trustees mot at Saybrook in April, 
1716, and although they found the causes of complaint 
against the Tutors not such as to call for any new arrange- 
ments, yet they allowed the students to place themselves 
under other instructors until the next Commencement. The 
small band of undergraduates, — who would altogether not 
amount to much more than a quarter of one of the present 
classes, — were thus scattered : the larger part were collected 
again at Wethersfield under the tuition of Eiisha Williams, 
afterwards Rector; while the few who remained at Say- 
brook were driven thence by the small pox in the course of 
the summer to East Guilford. 

The Trustees left Saybrook after the meeting in April 
just mentioned, with no other thought, so far as we can 
learn, than that they were to make the best (hey could of 
the College in its actual location. It was therefore a matter 
of profound surprise to the greater part of the body, when. 
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not long afterward they teamed that two of their number 
had laid a petition before the legislature at its spring session in 
Hartford, having reference to the affairs of the College.* 
This petition, after representing the languishing slate of the 
institution arising mainly from want of funds, goes on to 
say that the people of Hartford had in conjunction with 
other well-minded persons, subsciibed such a sntn of money 
as might put the school into a flourishing condition. They 
then offer the request, — which is to be considered as the con- 
dition of the subscriptions, — that the College may be fixed 
at Hartford, and suggest some reasons why it should be. 
The reasons are that Hartford was more in the centre of (he 
Colony, and was surrounded with many considerable towns, 
upon which acconnt it might be supposed that the number 
of students would be greater than if it were at any other 
place, which had not the lilie situation. They add also that 
several personsf in the neighboring province had assured 
them, not only that they would contribute toward the set- 
tling of the school there, biit also that they would send their 
youth thither for education. There had already been sub- 
scribed, they say, a snm of between six and seven hundred 
pounds for this purpose, which, they had good reasons to 
suppose that other donations would swell to the sum of a 
thousand pounds or upwards. 

It is pretty evident from the tenor of this petition, that 
the Trustees in their meeting at Saybrook in the month of 
April, although they had adjourned without taking any 
measures to remove the College, had talked over the pos- 
sibility of such an act, and that the petitioning Trustees 
who were the two ministers of Hartford, were well aware 
that the majority of the board would not transplant the 
College from the seaside. Had they contemplated in their 

* See Appendix. No. VT. 

■f- Perhapa in llie towns on Connecticut river belonging to tlie Massachusetts 
Colony. 
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petition the step of effecting the removal by act of ihe 
legislature, it would have been highly irregular, and have 
involved a violation of the charter, which as we have already 
seen, allowed the Trustees to establish the College in such 
convenient place or places as to them should seem meet. 
It is however pretty certain that they contemplated no such 
unlawful interference of the legislaliire, but only sought for 
such an expression of opinion and perhaps such pecuniary 
inducements, as would have more weight with the Trustees 
than any apprehension could have, that their chartered 
rights would be invaded. 

The petitioners to the legislature in speaking of the Hart- 
ford subscription, mention that in several other places it had 
been proposed to do the same thing. What places are in- 
tended it does not certainly appear unless that Wethersfield 
was one of them. New Haven and Saybrook would be likely 
to be of the number, but unless Mr. Johnson in his account 
of this affair is misinformed, the subscriptions there did not 
begin to circulate until sometime in the summer after the 
Hartford movement. Meanwhile the legislature had called 
the Trustees before them to show them "their difficulties 
and what might be by them thought expedient to be done 
therein, in order to the proceedings of [the] assembly for the 
better advancement of the Collegiate School." Some of the 
Trustees obeyed the call, and persuaded the legislature not to 
take the petition into consideration, until the autumnal meet- 
ing at New Haven. They also agreed among themselves 
that, unless they could unanimously decide at the next Com- 
mencement where the College should be established, they 
would desire the assembly to nominate a place for it. At 
Commencement in September, one of the two Tutors re- 
signed, — the other having left his office in the summer, — 
and the institution was reduced to its lowest point of depres- 
sion : it had no regular instructor, a rector pro tempore, and 
about twenty-five scholars dispersed through the colony. 
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At this time also an attempt was made to unite tiie minds 
of the Trustees upon Saybrook without success. But now 
a new difficulty arose. Several of the Trustees who had 
not appeared before the legislature in May, refused to accede 
to the agreement of the rest, that the affair should be referred 
to the legislature if they could not agree among themselves, 
and declared that this act was illegal ; as it undoubtedly 
was, no legal warning of a meeting having been issued. 
The whole Board, with (he exception of the two Hartford 
ministers, came at a meeting held during the session of the 
legislature in October at New Haven to this same conclu- 
sion, that their meeting at Hartford was illegal and not 
binding, and that it was inexpedient to address the general 
court. They were moreover advised by the upper house or 
council by no means to address the lower house; by which 
we are to understand that it was apprehended, that the ma- 
jority of the lower house might favor the Hartford petitioners. 
Having thus set aside the agreement made at Hartford to put 
the affairs of the College into the hands of the legislature, — 
an agreement not certainly binding in law, but binding in 
honor and conscience upon those who were parties to it, — 
they decided to use the powers which the charter had given 
them, resolving first to remove the school from Saybrook, to 
which all agreed except the Trustee from Lyme on the other 
side of the river ; and (hen to transplant it to New Haven, iti 
which vote five out of eight who were present concurred, 
while of the three who dissented, one, the Trustee from 
Lyme, was of opinion that, if removed from that place, it 
could go nowhere more fitly than to New Haven, Of the 
two absent Trustees one was bed-ridden, another was known 
to be ill favor of New Haven. It is quite probable that the 
majority of the Trustees, in this decisive and important 
measure, acted in concert with the principal magistrates of 
the Colony and the members of the Council, and went 
3 
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forward through their subsequent embarrassments assured of 
support in that quarter, 

Having thus determined where the College should be 
placed, the Trustees at this time, or not long after, resolved to 
commence a college building, and applied to Governor Sal- 
tonst'all for a plan of it. They also appointed two new 
Tutors, of whom only one repaired to New Haven. The 
Senior Class was there instructed by Mr. Noyes, the minister 
of the, town, but nearly half of the students persisted in re- 
maining at Wethersfield, and two staid at Saybrook. The 
important measure of removing the College to New Haven 
was re-enacted by a vote of six Trustees in April, 1717. In 
May of the same year the two dissatisfied Trustees presented 
a memorial to the legislature, complaining that the majority 
of the Board had violated their word in refusing to ask the 
assembly to nominate a place for the College, and alleging 
also that the vote of removal to New Haven was not in 
accordance with the charter, because one of the five Trustees 
who were in it was not legally qualified ; and that thus, as the 
whole number was ten, there was no majority. Probably, at 
the same session, a remonstrance against the selection of 
New Haven to be the seat of the College was laid before the 
General Assembly, from sundry inhabitants of Hartford and 
New I^ndon Counties, urging thai the interests of those,* 
the larger counties, had not been consulted in this act of the 
Truslees of the College. In consequence of these memorials 
a resolution was passed in the lower house, but rejected in 
the upper, requiring the Trustees to give their attendance at 
the assembly as speedily as might be, and to lay before that 
body the circumstances of the Collegiate School. 

From this time until October, 1717, when the assembly 

met at New Haven, extreme dissatisfaction was felt by a part 

of the colony with the result to which the Trustees had 

come. At Commencement they re-affirmed their proceed- 

* Comp. Appeudii, So, ILL 
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tugs, and strove to remove al! color of illegality from iheir 
former acts. One more attempt, and, as it proved, the last, 
was made during the session of the legislature that autumn 
to reverse the proceedings of the Trustees, and to fix upon a 
new place for the College. The lower house, Jn something 
of a passion, voted that " the Trustees be desired and directed 
to come as speedily as might he to this assembly to show the 
reasons otthe late proceedings, and particularly why they or 
any of them had ordered a collegiate school to be built at 
New Haven without the allowance or knowledge of [the] 
assembly." This strong vote, which might imply a disposi- 
tion to lay violent hands upon the charter, was so far modi- 
fied in the upper house, that the Trustees were simply 
desired to appear before the legislature. They came accord- 
ingly, and after fruitless attempts to arrive at some agreement 
among themselves, drew up a memorial containing their 
answer to objections against New Haven as well as against 
the validity of their proceedings. Meanwhile the two h<fUses 
of the legislature were as discordant with one, another as the 
two parties among the Trustees. The lower house, as if the 
whole matter were still open and fell within their jurisdiction, 
put to vote the claims of different places to receive the 
College. Saybrook had but six votes out of between sixty 
and seventy. The house also divided between Middletown 
and New Haven, with a result of thirty-five votes in favor of 
the former and thirty-two in favor of the latter. The upper 
house, on the other hand, planted itself upon the ground that 
the Trustees had a right to decide where the College should 
be ; that they had so decided in a legal meeting ; and that 
all objections against the validity of their proceedings were 
frivolous. After some time it was agreed that the Trustees 
should appear before the houses assembled in joint session, 
and make known the grounds which both sides had for their 
proceedings. Mr. Davenport of Stamford, in the name of the 
majority, vindicated them from all charges of irregularity, 
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and set forth the factions management of the other side; 
while one of the dissatisfied Trustees urged the point that 
the vote of the Board was not legal, inasmuch as a legal ma- 
jority did not concur in it. The upper house, says a con- 
temporary manuscript, "all as one man agreed that they 
would advise the Trustees settling the school at New Haven 
to go on with it, esteeming their cause just and good ; and 
they sent it down to the lower house where there [were] 
great throes and pangs and controversy and mighty strug- 
gling : at length they put it to vote, and there were six more 
for the side of New Haven than the contrary ; and thus, at 
length, the up river party had their will in having the school 
settled by the General Court, though sorely against their will, 
at New Haven ; but many owned, themselves fairly beat." 

Of the vote which is mentioned in this extract we have 
found no other record. lis passage, probably, was a prelude 
to another resolution which, so far as the legislature was con- 
cerned, is to be regarded as a final adjustment of the whole 
affair. This resolution, as first passed in the upper house, 
ran as follows : " Whereas it has been esteemed by some a 
considerable hardship upon the counties of Hartford and New 
London that a house for the Collegiate School has been built 
at New Haven, at such a distance from these counties and 
particularly, (as is alleged,) to the town of Hartford, which 
was anciently the seat of the principal administration of power 
in the colony, therefore for the peace and belter regulation 
and balance of public benefit of affairs in the colony, and 
forasmuch as it will in all probability conduce very much to 
the good order and honor of our public administration to have 
a fair and suitable building of our courts of election in Hart- 
ford and for other public occasions. 

Be it therefore enacted, ^c. " That ten miles square of land 
in quantity in one entire piece shall be sold for the procuring 
of one thousand pounds, and for the encouragement of pur- . 
ehasers it is hereby ordered that the same be erected into a 
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manor, and that the purchasers thereof shall have all the 
privileges of a township annexed thereunto. And it is 
fnrther enacted, that £S0O of the said thousand shall he 
applied to the erecting of a fitting honse for holding of the 
assembly and other courts in Hartford in such form as this 
court shall direct. And that £200 of the said thousand be 
given to the Trustees of the Collegiate School for carrying 
on and finishing the house erected for said school in New 
Haven."* 

This bill, with the exception of the provision that the 
land to be sold should be erected into a manor, passed the 
lower house also, and thus peace was restored to the legis- 
lature and to most parts of the Colony. It took a long time, 
however, for the dissentient Truslees to come into the 
measures of the majority, as the legislature had done ; nor 
were the people of Saybmok disposed to give up the library, 
yet remaining there, without a struggle. I will dwell on the 
lingering opposition no longer than to say, that a portion of 
the students were retained at Wethersfield through the year 
1718, by the influence of the disaffected Trustees; that a 
Commenceraent was held there in the autumn of that year, 
and that although the General Court in October. 1718, ordered 
the students to repair to New Haven, they rendered only a 
formal obedience to this mandate, and strove to injure the 
government of ihe College and to throw its affairs into con- 
fusion. At length the concihatory measures of the majority 
of the Trustees, united to the obvious fact that (he College 
had a permanent footing at New Haven, overcame all oppo- 
sition. Some of those who had shown the most active and 
even factious opposition to the measures which prevailed, 
returned to kindliness of feeling and became again friends of 
the College. In process of time one who had been the prin- 
cipal instrument in the rival project at AVethersfield was 

* Johnson assigns ihia act to October, 1118, instead of 1717, Copies of tlie 
State Records, which lie before me, assign it to 1717. 
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appointed to the rectorate of the College at New Haven, and 
earnestly promoted its interests. 

The excited feelings of the people of Sayhrook were 
shown in violently resisting the attempts to convey the li- 
brary to New Haven, — a resistance carried so far that the 
door of the house where it was kept had to be broken in, and 
the civil force of the county to be called out for the protec- 
tion of the books, while the wagons for transporting the 
books were invaded by night, many of the books carried 
away, and some of the bridges torn down upon the road to 
New Haven. About two hundred and sixty volumes were 
wanting, when the rest, above a thousand in number, were 
put up in the library of the new collegiate building.* 

If now we revert to the motives by which the major part 
of the Trustees were actuated, in their persevering and suc- 
cessful determination to transplant the College to New Haven, 
we shall find them to be partly sectional, and partly of a 
more enlightened character. That a sectional feeling of the 
seaside against the river and the interior somewhat entered 
into the affair, is made probable by the fact that, as we have 
before seen, seven out of ten of the Trustees belonged to this 
part of the Colony, and that Mr. Johnson in his narrative con- 
stantly sets the seaside and the "up-river" Trustees against 
one another. The reasons which they allege for preferring 
New Haven, in their memorial to the legislature of October 
22d, 1717, are the "conveniency of its situation, agreeable- 
ness of the air and soil, the probability of providing what will 
be necessary for the convenience of the scholars, as cheap or 
cheaper than at other places, together with many other 
weighty considerations to us satisfying ; whereunto may be 
added the largest sums of money by far subscribed by par- 
ticular gentlemen for building an house for the school in said 
town." Among the " weighty considerations" which in- 

* For tlie authorities foEowed in tliis account of tJie removal of tlie College, 
ees Appendix, Ko. VI. 
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fluenced them, is to be included that the situation was more 
convenient and accessible for the western colonies than 
any of its rivals* That they took this into account was 
certainly evidence of enlightened policy, and their judgment 
wasjustifiedbythe fact, that until Nassau Hall and Columbia 
Colleges provided for the wants of New Jersey and New- 
York, those colonies looked principally for their supply of 
educated men to this institution, and sent their sons here to 
be educated. And again, as it respects convenience of situa- 
tion, it would seem that no inconsiderable part of the stream 
of travel from the eastern to the western colonies, instead of 
going over the height of land to Connecticut river, passed 
down from eastern Massachusetts to New London and thence 
pursued the line of the coast to New Haven, where it united 
with the other portion from Connecticut river. The access- 
ibleness of this place has doubtless contributed to the success 
of the College ; and it remains to be seen how far this ad- 
vantage will be diminished in the future by the newest mode 
of communication, which brings almost all institutions of 
learning within convenient reach, 

The College had thns, from being almost an airy nothing, 
received a local habitation, and was also, in the course of the 
year 17iy, destined to have that name given to its newly com- 
menced building, by which, since the charter of 1745, the 
whole institution has been designated. The reasons for 
adopting the name of Yale College, after a liberal benefactor 
in England who was descended from one of the original 
settlers of New Haven, are too well known to require ns to 
dwell upon them. It may not, however, be uninteresting to 
read here an extract relating to this subject from the manu- 
script, written at the time by one of the college officers, to 
which we have already several times referred. " The build- 
ing went forward apace, so that the hall and library were 
finished by Commencement. A few days before Commence- 

* See Appeadix, No. VL 
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ment, came the news of the good success of some gentle" 
men's endeavors to procure some donations from Great 
Britain. For at Boston arrived a large box of books, the 
picture and arms of King George, and two hundred pounds 
sterUng worth of English goods, all to the value of eight 
hundred pounds in our money, from Governor Yale of Lon- 
don, which greatly revived our hearts and disheartened our 
opposers. — [We were] favored and honored with the presence 
of his honor, Governor Saltonstall, and his lady, and the Hon. 
Col. Taylor of Boston, and tlie Lieutenant Governor and 
the whole Superior Court, at our Commencement, September 
10th, 1718, where the Trustees present, — tiiose gentlemen 
being present, — in the hall of our new College, first most 
solemnly named our College by the name of Yale College, 
to perpetuate the memory of the honorable Gov. Elihu Yaie, 
Esq., of London, who had granted so liberal and bountiful a 
donation for the perfecting and adorning of it. Upon which 
the honorable Col. Taylor represented Governor Yale in a 
speech expressing his great satisfaction; which ended, we 
passed to tho Church and there the Commencement was 
carried on. In which affair, in the first place, after prayer 
an oration was had by the saluting orator, James PJerpont, 
and then the disputations as usual ; which concluded, the 
Rev. Mr. Davenport [one of the Trustees and minister of 
Stamford] offered an excellent oration in Latin, expressing 
their thanks to Almighty God and Mr. Yale under him for 
so public a favor and so great regard to our languishing 
school. After which were graduated ten young men, where- 
upon the Hon. Gov. Saltonstall, in a Latin speech, congratu- 
lated the Trustees in their success and in the comfortable 
appearance of things with relation to their school. All which 
ended, the gentlemen returned to the College Hall, where 
they were entertained with a splendid dinner, and the ladies, 
at the same time, were also entertained in the Library ; after 
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which thejr sung the four first verses in the §33 Psahn, and 
so the day ended,"* 

My hearers will not fail to have remarked that the ladies 
were put upon an intellectual diet, while the gentlemen had 
access to the good things which the hall afibrded. Probably 
complaints would have come down to posterity^ if the treat- 
ment of the two sexes had been reversed. 

Scarcely had the College emerged from the waves of dis- 
cord and reached a secure port, when it was exposed to 
another trial. In 1719 a new Rector was chosen, the Rev. 
Timothy Cutler, then minister of Stratford, and a graduate 
of Harvard.f He removed to New Haven, and had filled 
his office for something more than three years, when he de- 
clared his conviction that the Anglican theory of church 
government was the true one, and the orders of the New 
England ministry invalid. The only Tutor, Mr. Daniel 
Brown, shared his opinions; and several neighboring min- 
isters, most of whom were graduates of the College, and 
several had been officers, were more or less of the same way 
of thinking. That these gentlemen were honest in their 
persuasion seems undoubted ; and, indeed, under the circum- 
stances in which they found themselves, the first champions 
of an unwelcome theory in the Colony, and dissenters from 
the church order there established, there was every motive 
for dishonest or timid men to conceal their opinions. There 
seems to be little doubt that they studied together the points 
of difference between the church of England and other sects 
which had separated from it, and that books in the library 
of the College wrought this change in their sentiments. A 

* See Appendix, Ro. VII. 

t In ItlB, before this choice was made, it was voted "that the Rev. Mr. 
Andrew do write, according to Mb discretion, to Mr. Henry Plynt, to obtain of 
him some good eneourageraent that !ie wiU accept the office of a Kflsctor's post 
in our Tale College, out eyes being upon him for Hector." Mr. Flynt declined, 
preferring the office of Fellow and Tutor at Harvard, which he filled for many 
years afterward. 
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departure for the first time in the Colony, and of so many 
at once, from the views of the New England churches, and 
a return to that church from which the pilgrims had fled into 
the wilderness, filled the minds of men with apprehension 
and gloom, — feelings which extended into the neighboring 
Colony. I suppose that greater alarm would scarcely be 
awakened now, if the Theological Faculty of the College 
were to declare for the Church of Rome, avow their belief in 
transubstantiation, and pray to the Virgin Mary. A public 
disputation was held at the Commencement of 1732, in which 
Gov. Saltonstall, who had been a minister, took part against 
the Anglican doctrine; and the result was, that two of the 
gentlemen who had united with the Rector in his views, pro- 
fessed themselves convinced that their ministerial ordination 
was valid, while the Rector, persisting in his opinions, was 
excused by the Trustees from further service.* The Tutor 
also resigned his post at the same time. This act of deposi- 
tion all will allow to have been necessary in a seminary, which 
was intended for the training of ministers, as much as for any 
other purpose ; and which was founded endowed and gov- 
erned by adherents of the Congregational system. It was 
followed by an act of the Trustees imposing a test, the aim 
of which was to maintain in their soundness the faith and 
church theory of the Puriians. 

It may not be impertinent to add that these gentlemen, 
who thus left the Puritan platform, were not inclined to array 
themselves in hostility to the College. They were rather 
inclined to regard it as a hopeful place, where, in process of 
time, views similar to their own would flourish. In par- 
ticular, one of them, Mr. afterwards Dr. Johnson, first Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, appears to have taken a friendly 
interest in the welfare of the College, and to have rendered 
to it important services. Subsequently a large number of the 
more emhient and active Episcopal ministers, both in New 
* See Appendix, No. VIII. 
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Englaiid and to the westward of it, were educated at Yale 
College.* 

Tiie four next years were passed in fruitless attempts to 
induce some one to accept the Rectorate.f This subject 
oectipied the attention not only of the Trustees but also of 
the legislature, for in 1724 we find that " a gracious message" 
was received by the Trustees assembled in Hartford from the 
honorable, the legislature, by the gentlemen deputed from 
both houses, expressing their great desire that an able Rector 
of Yale College may be provided and settled there as soon 
as may be. To which the Trustees, after returning their 
hearty thanks for the generous concern of the legislature for 
the welfare of the school in this and former instances, reply 
that they had " chosen the Rev. Mr. Wigglesworth, Professor 
of Divinity at Cambridge, to be the Rector j and in case of 
a disappointment, the Rev. William Russell of Middletown ; 
and if he also should decline, the Rev. Elisha Williams of 
Ncwirigton." Before this, as we learn from College docu- 
ments, Mr. Nathaniel Williams, of Boston, was applied to 
without success to fill the same office. J At length, in 1726, 
the Rev. Elisha Williams, whom we have already had oc- 
casion to mention, was appointed to the Rectorate, and, 
haying accepted the office the next year, continued to dis- 
charge its duties until 1739, when he retired on the ground 
of impaired health. His Rectorate seems to have been, on 
the whole, a time of growth and of success for the College. ^Ji 
The most important event of its history, during these years, 
was Berkeley's donation of a farm at Newport, and of a large 
number of valuable books amounting in all to about a thou- 
sand, of which eight hundred and fifty were given at one 
time in the year 1734, 

* Such as Dca. Cauer, Chandler, Learning, Soabmy, Bcadi and Jarvjs. 
t See Appanclix, No. IX 

X Hie letter declining the place, and giving the unwillingneas of his wife and 
tsmilj to change their residence as the eauBe, is dated Boston, Maj 13, 1723. 
g See Appenilix, No, X. 
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On the resignation of Rector Williams, the Rev. Thomas 
Clap, minister of Windham in Connecticut, was chosen his 
successor, and held the office for twenty-seven years, until 
1766. He was a man surpassed by no one who has since 
taken his place, in vigor of mind energy and determination. 
His scientific studies lay especially in the department of 
mathematical science, in which, for that day, and for this 
country as then situated, he was no mean proficient; and 
studies of that description appear to have thriven under his 
fostering care, far more than they had done before. Soon 
after he entered upon his office began the rehgious awaken- 
ing in New England, which was followed by irregularities 
and fanaticism, which many of its most zealous promoters 
greatly deplored. In endeavoring to repress these irregulari- 
ties in the College, President Clap, with the Fellows, com- 
mitted the error, in the case of David Brainerd, of punishing 
opinions casually dropped, as though they proceeded from a 
malignant intention ,- and in another case, the error of perse- 
cuting, by College power, dissenters from the legally estab- 
lished church order.* At a' later day, when theological 
opinion had somewhat changed, he felt alarmed, lest the 
old landmarks should be removed, which the fathers had set 
up. He therefore strove to guard the College from the in- 
trusion of what he conceived to be error by making it a 
separate religious society, and by subjecting its Fellows and 
instructors to a more rigorous test. This circumstance, to- 
gether with a certain inflexibility of purpose, and a rigor in 
administration, which perhaps a change of the moral and 
social tone of the country after the war of 1756 rendered the 
less welcome, exposed him to much obloquy without the 
College from a party who seem to have industriously fomented 
disorders within its walls. Certain it is that in the last years 
of his Presidency, while the College charter was attacked 
and the press was issuing pamphlets against his admiuistra- 

* See Appendix, No. XL 
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tion, more than usual lawlessness prevailed among the stu- 
dents, so that perhaps the College never presented a more 
disorganized state ; for which, according to the traditions 
which old graduates have retained, a hody of somewhat in- 
efficient Tutors was partly responsihle. He resigned his 
office in July, 1766, and died the January following. In his 
farewell oration in Latin, delivered at the Commencement of 
that year, he says ; " Hujusce CoUegii status semper ita se 
habuit ut pluribus curis negotiis ac laboribus implicatus fui 
quam uni homini competeret, vel aliis preefectis usitatum 
fuit. Ciiias quidem curas et labores ad hujusce CoUegii 
emolumentum per annos viginti fere septem alacritate maxi- 
ma et oblectatione summa peregi. Sed nunc tetate provec- 
tus ac laboribtis fatigatus ideoque vitse privaiK et solitudinis 
deliciarum avidissimus, officium meum iibentissime resigno. 
Satis diu vitam egi piibllcam. Sat habui honoris, plnsnimio 
oneris; cum studio et conat a ardentissimo [labores meos con- 
tnii] ad hujusce societatis decus et emolumentum maximum 
promovendum, prsesertim ut reiigionis pura principiis juve- 
mira mentes imbuantur." What he here says of himself is 
most strictly true. Probably no College officer in New Eng- 
land has ever devoted himself to his College with more un- 
tiring zeal and disinterestedness, and, on the whole, with 
more success than President Clap,* 

President Clap's administration was marked by a gradual 
growth and improrement in the College. Its number of stu- 
dents amounted, at the close of his office, to one hundred and 
seventy. New buildings were erected which still subsist. 
Some additions were made to the permanent funds. The laws, 
were remodelled. The charter was amended and improved. 
But the most characteristic measure of this period was the ap- 
pointment of a Professor of Theology, and the establishment 
of a separate rehgious society and church in the College. This 
measure, which was dictated as well by doctrinal alarms on 

* See Appendis, No. SII. 
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the President's part, as by the conviction that a Collegej being 
a community wholly unlike others in which it is placed, 
needs a different sort of religious insiructionj was warmly op- 
posed even by some members of the Corporation, who affected 
to see in it an attack upon the parity and established order of 
the churches in the Colony, They went so far as to carry 
up a memorial to the legislature, which, however, met with 
no success. The measure which they opposed has proved 
a wise one, and has been since sanctioned by the voice of 
other Colleges. Nor can we doubt, although there are pecu- 
liarities of a delicate nature attending a religious society in 
an academical body, that the good to be gained can be se- 
cured in no other way as effectually, 

I have already had occasion to say that a cloud came over 
the latter years of President Clap's collegiate life in conse- 
quence of enmity to the government of the College without 
its. walls and insubordination within. In 1761 a memorial 
was presented to the General Assembly by three citizens of 
the Colony, representing the great disorders at the College, 
the arbitrary powers with which the Faculty were clothed in 
order to suppress them, and the dislike felt by the students 
to their governors ; and praying that the assembly would 
exercisp a visitor's powers in searching into these grievances. 
No action was taken upon this memorial, but another of kin- 
dred spirit, presented two years after, gave occasion to Presi- 
dent Clap's argument before the legisiatiire to which I have 
referred in an earlier part of this discourse. 

On the resignation of President Clap, after an ineffectual 
attempt to induce the Rev. James Lockwood to accept the 
Presidency, the Corporation contented themselves with in- 
vesting the Professor of Divinity, the Rev. Dr. Daggett, with 
presidential authority for the time. This interregal relation 
to the College he occupied for eleven years, until 1777, when 
he resigned these functions, but retained those of the profes- 
p of divinity until his death in 1780. He was a re- 
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speclable preacher, but wot a man of any uncommon abilities 
or learnina;.* He was ably supported by a body of superior 
men in the Tutorial office, among whom we find tlie names 
of Ebenezer Baldwin, Judge Mitchell, Judge Trumbull, Drs, 
Strong, Buckminster and Dwigbt. No important changes in 
the arrangements of the College at this time deserve to be 
mentioned, unless it be the establishment of a professorship 
of mathematics and natural philosophy, and the temporary 
introduction of some new studies. 

About the time of President Daggett's resignation, and 
while Dr. Stiles was deliberating on the offer of the presi- 
dency made to him, the trials attending the revolutionary 
war pressed most heavily upon the welfare of the College. 
We find the following resolution on record, under date of 
April Ist, 1777. "Whereas the diiSiculties of subsisting the 
students in this town are so great, the price of provisions and 
board so high, and the avocations from study, occasioned by 
the state of pubhc affairs, so many, — difficulties which still 
increase, and render it very inconvenient for the students to 
reside here at present, and yet considering the great im- 
portance that they be under the best advantages of instruc- 
tion and learning circumstances will permit, — voted that, in 
the opinion of this Board, it is necessary to provide some 
other convenient place or places where the classes may reside 
under their respective Tutors, nntil God, in his kind provi- 
dence, shall open a door for their return to this fixed and 
ancient seat of learning." By other resolutions provision 
was made for the removal of the library and papers, as well 
as for the security of the College buildings during the tem- 
porary absence of the students, with the view, especially, of 
preventing troops from being quartered in them, unless abso- 
lute necessity should require it. In conformity with these 
votes the Freshman Class was removed to Farmington, the 
Junior and Sophomore to Glastenbury, and Mr. afterwards 

• See Appendix, Ko. SHI. 
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President Dwight, then Tutor, was requested to provide a 
suitable place for the Seniors, and to busy himself with their 
instruction during the short remainder of their academical life. 
The Professor of Mathematics was ordered to reside with the 
two middle classes at Glastenbury, and the Professor of Di- 
vinity to visit them as often as was convenient. The Seniors, 
owing to the distraction of the times, were dismissed without 
the usual public, examination and exhihidon in July. In 
September of the same year we find the singular vote, that 
the College bell may be taken to Glastenbury, if the in- 
habitants win pay the expense of transportation. This state 
of dispersion continued through part of the next collegiate 
year. The Freshmen were not admitted at the proper time 
on account of the broken state of the College, but in November 
we find t!iem at Glastenbury with the Juniors. The Senior 
Class returned to New Haven and were residing there in 
January, 1778, and in the succeeding June the rest of the 
students were again collected in their old quarters. In the 
next winter the ordinary vacation of three weeks was pro- 
longed to seven on account of the steward's inability to pro- 
cure supplies ; and the students were dispersed in the follow- 
ing July, when the British troops invaded New Haven, 

The depreciated and fluctuating state of the currency in 
those times of trial appears abundantly in the financial ar- 
rangements of the College. In 1780, for instance, the Cor- 
poration voted to reckon all dues paid to the College for the 
quarter ending December 15, 1779, at thirty-two of paper 
money for one of silver ; from December 15th to January 1st, 
1780, at thirty-six for. one, and from that time until April 
ISthj 1780, at forty to one. Salaries were therefore estima- 
ted according to the value of several of the principal articles 
of subsistence. For some years it was the practice to agree 
with President Stiles, that the prices of beef, pork, wheat and 
Indian corn were so much, and to bring his salary into the 
existing currency by this standard. In 1780, the steward 
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was to receive one bushel and one peck of good merchant- 
able wheat, or its equivalent in money, for one weeli's board. 
The Professor of Mathematics, in Heu of an order for two 
hundred and seven pounds in 1778, receives five hundred in 
1779, and a Tutor, in the same year, eight hundred and 
eighty pounds salary. And the expenses of Dr. Stiles's re- 
moval from Portsmoulh to New Haven amounted to two 
hundred and forty-two pounds the year before. 

In giving these particulars of the disturbed and changeful 
times in the middle of the war, I have anticipated the ap- 
pointment of Dr, Stiles to the presidency of the College. 
His election occurred in September, 1777, but he delayed 
signifyinghis acceptance until the following March, and was 
inaugurated in July. As he was the most learned man of his 
day in New England, and had kept up a more active inter- 
course with other learned men than is usual, and withal had 
lived, all the earlier part of his life, at or near the College ; it 
is not strange that, upon the resignation of Dr. Daggett, many 
eyes were turned towards him in his distant abode at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, where be took temporary refuge on 
the occupation of Newport by the enemy. There is evi- 
dence that the principal members of the legislature of the 
state had pitched upon him and expressed their wishes for 
his election before it was made. The same feeling was 
shared by important men in Massachusetts, where he had 
many acquaintances. Thus we find Dr. Channcey of Boston 
rejoicing in his appointment and urging him to accept of the 
office. He was told that nothing but his being a graduate 
of another institution prevented his election to the presidency 
of Harvard in 1774, There was, however, apprehension that 
the Corporation could not be induced to vote for him, for he 
■was regarded as au extremely low Calvinist, and his opinions 
in respect to ecclesiastical polity differed somewhat from 
those which prevailed in Connecticut. Yet the choice was 
effected without much difficulty, and the Fellows gave him 
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their cheerful support ; to which they would be the more 
led, when they came to know him better, by his great sin- 
cerity and guilelessness, and by the manifest genuineness of 
his Christian life. One of his most striking characteristics 
was ardor and generosity of feehng. This warmth of feel- 
ing might perhaps have engendered narrowness of mind, had 
not skepticd doubts in early life, which were overcome by 
patient examination of evidence, inclined him to rest upon 
fundamental pointsto the disregard of non-essentials; and had 
not extensive historical knowledge, especially in the depart- 
ment of ecclesiastical history, inclined him to look away 
from the specific form which theology assumed in his age 
and country, to the freely changing modifications of a com- 
mon Christianity. The same warmth of feeling was shown 
in the ardor with which ho, at an early day, espoused the 
cause of the revolution, and wished to send Christianity to 
Africa, and to abolish the slave trade. His curiosity was 
most renarkablo There vas s bject which did not in- 
terest 1 n T d le d ealed o in t of study in acquiring 
a ne V hng -x^e or n m'iste ng i e v science, or of labor 
m recorlig tie res Us of h s vestigations. It must be 
sa d ho ve er tl it h s m nd as ot remarkably philo- 
sophical. His multifarious knowledge was rather packed 
together than assimilated, and his style of communicating his 
thoughts was rather that of one oppressed by the load of his 
acquisitions, than of one who had them under command. 
His mind inclined strongly to antiquarian researches, and 
with all his ardor for the new principles of freedom, he loved 
old usages and forms in academical proceedings. Hence the 
ancient pomps and customs, the rules of subordination among 
undergraduates and of etiquette towards the officers at which 
we now wonder were able to offer some resistance, through 
his life-time, to the changes of times and of feelings without 
the College walls. As an instructor he was copious in the 
information which he conveyed, and enjoyed high respect 
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from his reputation of great learning ; but he did not, I sup- 
pose, exercise very great sway over the youthfnl mind, and 
seems to have been easily deceived, and to have failed in 
perspicacity. His academical life was past at a time of re- 
laxed morality and of exalted notions of political rights. The 
religious state of the College was low : sometimes not more 
than four or five undergraduates were communicants.* And 
yet the disorders, which might be thought to belong of ne- 
cessity to such a time, do not seem to have equalled those of 
the preceding age ; owing, perhaps, in part, to the kindliness 
and freedom from severity of Stiles's character.f 

The most important measure of this period has been spo- 
ken of in an earlier part of my discourse. I refer to the in- 
troduction of new members, eight in number and officers of 
the state, into the Board of Fellows of the College. The 
ground which President Clap had taken that the College was 
entirely independent was good in law but quite unaccepta- 
ble to many persons in civd life, and was likely to close the 
public purse to all appeals on behall of an institution, whose 
poverty fiom the fiist had almost been its destruction. It is 
probable that many well-wishers to the College, who had no 
share in its government, thought that some kind of connec- 
tion with the stale would ensnie its permanent prosperity, 
and preserve it fiom the assaults of men, who were now dis- 
posed to attack It on account of lis exemption from state 
control. Nor were the Corporation averse to some arrange- 
ment of this description. In the beginning of 1778 they 
had an interview with a committee of the General Assembly 
" on the subject of enlarging and extending the plan of edu- 
cation in Yale College." Each party proposed to the other 
its views and wishes, which were to be discussed at some fu- 
ture meeting. "The committee of the assembly proposed 
an enlargement of the institution without alteration of char- 
ter ; that the assembly should give an addition to the library, 
* Stiles's Mss., 1719. -f See Appendix, No. XIV. 
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a philosophical apparatus, and professorships of medicine, 
law, and oratory, &c., only that they should have a voice in 
concurrence with the Fellows in appointing professors sup- 
ported by the state. This they supposed would produce a cor- 
dial union between the College and the assembly." Another 
plaQ which was suggested by Governor Trumbull was that 
four civilians should be chosen into the next vacancies in the 
Corporation. Nothing short of this, he said, would give rad- 
ical healing and satisfaction. But for a number of years 
nothing grew out of these projects. In October 1791, a com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with the President and Fel- 
lows of the College in relation to its affairs and to report at the 
next session. In their report dated May 25, 1792, they say 
that they found the Corporation disposed to communicate 
without reserve every circumstance respecting the care and 
management of the institution under their government. 
They found that the number of students on an average was 
about 130, that the severity of the ancient Freshman disci- 
pline was almost done away, and that the literary exercises 
of the respective classes had of late years undergone consid- 
erable alterations, so as the better to accommodate the edu- 
' cation of the undergraduates to the present state of literature. 
They further found that the state of the College treasury 
was in a much better condition than they had apprehended, 
and that the finances had been managed with great dexterity 
prudence and economy. After mentioning the amount of 
funds and of annual expenses, they stated that another build- 
ing was wanted to accommodate and receive the students, 
about one half of whom were obliged to furnish themselves 
with lodgings in the town for want of room in the College, 
for which purpose, as well as for additions to the library, for 
the support of a professor of mathematics, and for increase 
of salaries the help of the legislature was needed. This re- 
port, it is said, gratified the legislature ; and an act was pas- 
sed appointing commissioners to receive the balances of taxes 
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laid for the discharge of the principal and interest of the 
State debt, and to pay over such balances for the use of the 
College at New Haven, particularly for the erection of a new 
College building containing students' rooms, and for the pur- 
pose of serving as a fund to be applied to the support of pro- 
fessors. The conditions of this grant were that of the suna 
collected in these balances the College authorities should pay- 
or transfer in iegal form to the Treasurer of the state fifty 
per cent, in some kind of public stock of the United States ; 
and that eight members of the State government, the Gover- 
nor, Lieut. Governor and six senior assistants in the council, 
should be ex officio members of the Corporation of Yale 
College, with full powers except as to filling up vacancies in 
the clerical portion of that body. This act, contemplating 
a modification of the charter, was accepted not unwillingly 
by the existing Corporation. With slight alterations, ren- 
dered necessary by the new constitution of the State, the re- 
lation to the state has continued as was then settled until the 
present time. The old jealousy of a Corporation for educa- 
tional purposes managed exclusively by clergymen ceased. 
The happy adjustment, that neither portion of the body 
should exercise any control over the election of members 
pertaining to the other, tended to prevent all jealousy be- 
tween the orders and to promote union. The civilians in- 
fused knowledge of law and of public sentiment into the 
Board. Their annual election, by giving each predominant 
political party only a temporary share in the control of the 
College, really removes it from all undue political influence. 
In eilecting this union Mr. Hillhouse, then and for forty years 
afterward the Treasurer of the College, had a considerable 
part. The assistance rendered by this act to the College 
was of the greatest advantage to its financial interests, per- 
haps we may say of vital importance ; nor could the meas- 
ures for the incre^e of instructors and for additions to the 
buildings, which were carried through in Dr. Dwight's 
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presidency, have been thought of without these very season- 
able supplies. 

I have now reached a point in the history of the College, 
where the teslimoriies of the living and the records of the 
past touch one another. Of the surviving graduates the old- 
est proceeded bachelor of arts the very Commencement at 
which Dr. Stiles was elected to the Presidency, and only 
about eighty men, the youngest of whom has passed the 
bounds of threescore and ten, are living witnesses of his 
times. The venerated and beloved late President of the 
College left its walls as a student the very year that Dr, 
Dwight came into office, and the day after his inaugura- 
tion. FroiB that time onward the voices of the living be- 
come numerous and their testimony explicit concerning the 
College history. Nay, by the kind providence of God, some 
of those who were at a very early day associated with Dr, 
Dwight still retain their college posts; — a speaking proof, 
alike honorable to them and to the institution, of stability in 
system and permanency of success. The great crowds of 
living witnesses who advance to meet us from this time on- 
wards, and whose recollections of the past am in many re- 
spects more true, and altogether more vivid than any his- 
torical records, will supersede "the necessity of pursuing this 
sketch farther. There is another reason also why I might 
reasonably be silent respecting Dr. Dwighl's presidency, for 
of the subsequent period, and of the living, it would be 
quite unbecoming to speak. That reason is that being nearly 
allied by blood to that honored servant of God, and having 
looked up to him in early youth with the utmost reverence, 
remembering him as the preacher who first moved my feel- 
ings and the adviser who solved my religious doubts and 
helped my pathway in spiritual things, while yet I was but 
a child; I would not, if I could, look on his character or his 
academical policy with the eye of a critic or a historian. 
Let it suffice to say that if power over the minds of young 
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men, both as a teacher and adviser; if selections of younger 
colleagues, most completely justified by time and trial; if 
consecration with religious and self-sacrificing purpose to the 
interests of the College; if iarge views as to the plan and 
extent of education ; if the absence of all that was little and 
selfish; if eloquent earnestness in protnoting spiritual inter- 
ests enforced by a holy life ; if these and many other happy 
characteristics uniting in one college officer make a claim for 
love and veneration ; then the love and veneration which 
was conceded to Dr, Dwight by contemporaries will not be 
withheld by posterity, even when recollection shall have be- 
come silent in the grave, and the living voice can no longer 
speak its convictions. 

It will be long before the graduates of Yale College will 
cease to speak of him as 

Clarum et venerabile noinen 
Gentibus, et nostrEe multum quod proderat urbi. 

Having now brought this survey of the history of the Col- 
lege down to times embraced with the memories of many, I 
shall use it as a kind of frame in which may be included some 
particulars respecting the academical body, the discipline, 
the instruction, the usages and the structures of the past. 

The academical corps concerned in government and in- 
struction was originally designed to consist of a rector and 
tutors; — the latter, as we have seen, supplying the place of 
the fellows, who are also tntors, of the colleges of England. 
Their number has varied from one to five during the last 
century, and from five to even nine in the present. They 
were regarded as the nucleus of the college system, so that 
when a professor of divinity, and afterwards when a professor 
of mathematics was chosen, tutorial powers were given to 
them by express vote. After the year 17^3, when Rector 
Culler conformed to the Church of England, they with the 
Rector were subjected to a test of the soundness of their 
Congregational principles. I can find no evidence from the 
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College records that this test was applied for a number of 
years, but am not disposed to think that it became obsolete. 
However this was, in 1753 when the project for establish- 
ing a professor of divinity was on foot, a new resolution of 
the Fellows reqnired that members of their own body with 
the President, the Professor of Divinity and tutors should 
give their assent to the Westminster Catechism and Confes- 
sion of Faith, and should renounce all doctrines and princi- 
ples contrary thereto, and pass through such an examination 
as the corporation should order. This new provision for 
securing orthodoxy was quite unacceptable to a number of 
educated persons in the Colony, and was one of the canses 
why President Clap was held in disesteem. It was after- 
wards modified, in 1778 at the accession of President Stiles, 
into an assent to the Saybrook Platform ; and finally becom- 
ing a mere form was abrogated in the year 1823.* 

The charter of 1745 imposed another test in the form of 
a political oath upon all governing officers in the College. 
They were required before they undertook the execution of 
their trusts or within three months after "publicly in the 
college hall [to] take the oaths, and subscribe the declara- 
tion, appointed by an act of parliament made in the first 
year of George the first, entitled an act for the further secu- 
rity of his majesty's person and government, and the suc- 
cession of the crown in the heirs of the late princess Sophia 
being Protestants, and for extinguishing the hopes of the 
pretended Prince of Wales, and his open and secret abettors." 
We cannot find the motive for prescribing this oath of alle- 
giance and abjuration in the Protestant zeal which was en- 
kindled by the second pretender's movements in England, — 
for although belonging to this same year 1745 these move- 
ments were subsequent to the charter, — but rather in the de- 
sire of removing suspicion of disloyalty and of conforming 



* At a meeting at Hartford in May, 1823. The writer happened to be the 
first officer not required by law to make ttia declaration, having entered the 
Tutorship in June of that year. 
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the practice in Ole College to that required by the law in the 
English universities. This oath was talten until it became 
an unlawful one when the State assumed complete sove- 
reignty at the revolution.* For some years afterwards the 
officers took the oath of fidelity to the State of Connecticut, 
and I believe that the last instance of this occurred at the 
very end of the eighteenth century. 

Professorships in this College are of subsequent origin to the 
office of tutors, and the course which things took at Harvard 
was substantially followed. The first professorship, as was 
naturally to be expected, was one of divinity, and the next, 
one of mathematics and natural philosophy. Prof. Daggett 
the first professor of divinity died in 1780. Two years 
afterward the Rev. Samuel Wales was appointed his succes- 
sor. In 1793 in consequence of a mental malady, which 
had long incapacitated him for business, his office was de- 
clared vacant ; and after attempts to fill it, extending through 
several years, Dr. Dwight, then President, was induced to 
perform its duties, at first upon appointment from year to 
year, but afterwards as a permanent duty. And this contin- 
ued to be one of the principal spheres of his efficiency until 
his death. Dr. Fitch is the fourth in this line of succession 
which began in 1754. The first professor of mathematics 
and natural philosophy was appointed in 1770 and resigned 
his charge in 1781. The office then lay vacant owing to 
the impoverished state of the College for about three years, 
during part of which time President Stiles by occasionally 
lecturing on astronomy discharged a portion of its duties. 
Just before Dr. Dwight was called to the Presidency this 
office was again filled, but from financial considerations upon 
an annual appoint me nt.| 

• See Appendix, No. XV. 

f Preaident Stiles at his own request receiycd the title of professor of erele- 
aastical history, and read lectures on the subject, but the office expired with him. 
It was revived again in 1805 and united with Hie professorship of longoages. 
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Such was the professorial corps at the beginning of this 
century — a professor of natural philosophy atid mathemat- 
ics reappointed from year to year, and a professor of divinity 
who was also President. Dr. Dwight may be said to have 
given the most important impulse to the College which it 
ever received, by selecting, soon after the beginning of the 
present century, several young men who had been already 
tried in the service of the College, to fill professors' chairs; 
two of which were newly erected, those of chemistry and 
of the three learned languages, and one was old, that of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. Besides these a profes- 
sor of law read a few lectures in the first ten years of the 
century, and the Medical Department was founded in 1813. 
Since the death of Dr. Dwight the growth of the College 
has been more manifested by providing instruction in new 
branches, and by subdividing professorial departments than 
in any other way.* The professorship of mathematics has 
been separated from that of natural philosophy, that of Greek 
from that of Latin ; and the new chairs of Rhetoric and of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy,— the latter upon a foundation 
provided by a bequest, — have been established ; while the 
three new faculties of Theology, Law and of Philosophy, — 
the firet embracins; three, the second two, and the latter 
three professorships not included in the other departments, — 
have been begun within a few years-f Thus the institution 
called a College really consists of five faculties; several of 
which are indeed in their incipient state, and almost or en- 
tirely unendowed, and therefore not sure of permanence ; but 
all are in successful operation. 

With the College authorities according to the first idea are 
to be numbered as having subordinate executive powers, the 
monitors, the scholar of the house, the beadle, and the but- 
ler. The name of monitor sufficiently explains the office to 

* See Appendis, No. SVI. 

\ A professorship of Natural Historj v/ns established the diiy liefore this 
dieeourse was delivered. 
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those who are acquainted with college affairs. The scholar 
of the house,- — scholaris Eedilitius of the Latin laws — before 
the institution of Berkeley's scholarships which had the same 
title, was a kind of JEdile appointed by the President and 
tutors to inspect the public buildings, and answered in a de- 
gree to the Inspector known to onr present laws and practice. 
He was not to leave town until the Friday after Commence- 
ment because in that week more than usual damage was 
done to the buildings. , The beadle or his substitute the vice- 
beadle (for the sheriff of the county came to be invested 
with the office,) was the master of processions, and a sort of 
gentleman-usher to execute the commands of the President. 
He was a younger graduate settled at or near the College. 
There is on record a diploma of President Clap's, infesting 
with this office a graduate of three years standing, and con- 
ceding to him " omnia jura privilegia et auctoritates ad Be- 
delli officium, secundum coliegiorum aul universitatum leges 
et consuetudines usitatas, speclaiitia." The office, as is weil 
known, still exists in the English institutions of learning, 
whence it was transferred first to Harvard and thence to this 
institution. 

The classes since 1817, when the office of butler was 
abolished, are probably but little aware of the meaning of 
that singular appendage to the College, which had been in 
existence a hundred years. To older graduates the lower 
front corner room ot the old middle College in the south en- 
try must even now suggest many amusing recollections. 
The butler was a graduate of recent standing, and being in- 
vested with rather delicate functions was required to be one 
in whom confidence might be reposed. Several of the elder 
graduates \iho have filled this office are here to-day, and can 
explain, better than I can, its duties and its bearings upon 
the interests of College The chief prerogative of the butler 
was to have the monopoly of certain eatables, drinkables 
and other articles desired by students. The Latin laws of 
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1748 give him leave to sell in the buttery cider, metheglin, 
strong beer to the amount of not more than twelve bar- 
rels annually, — which amoant as the College grew was in- 
creased to twenty, — together with loaf sugar ('saccharuoi 
rigidum'), pipes, tobacco and such necessaries of scholars as 
were not furnished in the commons hall. Some of these 
necessaries were books and stationery, but certain fresh fruits 
also figured largely in the butler's supply. No student might 
buy cider or beer elsewhere. The butler too had the care 
of the bell and was bound to wait i^pon the President or a 
Tutor and notify him of the time foe prayers. He kept the 
book of fines, which as we shall see was no small task. 
He distributed the bread and beer provided by the steward in 
the Hall into equal portions, and had the lost commons, for 
which privilege he paid a small annual snm. He was bound 
in consideration of the profits of his monopoly to provide 
candles at college prayers and for a time to pay also fifty 
shillings sterling into the treasury. The more menial part 
of these duties he performed by his waiter. 

The original motives for setting up a buttery in colleges 
seem to have been to put the trade in articles which appealed 
to the appetite into safe hands, to ascertain how far students 
were expensive in their habits, and prevent them from run- 
ning into debt ; and finally by providing a place where drink- 
ables of not very stimulating qualities were sold Co remove 
the temptation of going abroad after spirituous liquors. Ac- 
cordingly laws were passed limiting the sum for which the 
butler might give credit to a student, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to inspect his books, and forbidding 'him to sell any- 
thing except permitted articles for ready money. But the 
whole system, as viewed from our position as critics of the 
past, must be pronounced a bad one. It rather tempted the 
student to self-indulgence by setting up a place for the sale 
of things to eat and drink within the College walls, than re- 
strained him by bringing his habits under inspection. There 
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was nothing to prevent his going abroad in quest of stronger 
drinks than couid be bought at the buttery, when once those 
which were there sold ceased to allajf his thirst. And a mo- 
nopoly, snch as the butler enjoyed of certain articles, did not 
tend to lower their price, or to remove suspicion that they 
were sold at a higher rate than free competition would as- 
sign to them. 

In speaking of the collegiate discipline and instruction in 
past times it will be proper to preface our remarks with a few 
words relating to the ancient laws, which are our principal 
sources of information upon these points. It might be ex- 
pected ihat the usages of Harvard would be followed by 
men who had received their education at that earlier foun- 
tain of knowledge in New England; and it wdl seem natu- 
ral also to find a general conformity between the methods of 
study and government there and in the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In the very first year of the legal existence 
of the College we find the Trustees ordaining that, " until 
they should provide further, the Rector or Tutors should 
make use of the orders and institutions of Harvard College, 
for the instructing and ruling of the collegiate school, so far 
as they should judge them sailable, and wherein the Trustees 
had not at that meeting made provision." The regulations 
then made by the Trustees went no further than to provide 
for the religious education of the College and to give to the 
College officers the power of imposing extraordinary school 
exercises or degradation in the class. The earliest known 
laws of the College belong to the years 1720 and 1726, and 
are in manuscript; which is explained by the custom that 
every Freshman, on his admission, was required to write off 
a copy of them for himself, to which the admittatur of the 
officers was subscribed.. In the year 1745 a new revision of 
the laws was completed which exists in manuscript ; but the 
first printed code was in Latin and issued from the press of 
T. Green at New London in 1748. Various editions with 
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sundry changes in them appeared between that time and the 
year 1774, when the first edition in English saw the light. 
It is said of this edition that it was printed by particnlar order 
of the legislature. That honorable body, being importuned 
to extend aid to the College, not long after the time when Pres- 
ident Clap's measures had excited no inconsiderable ill-will, 
demanded to see the laws; and accordingly a bundle of the 
Latin laws, — the only ones in existence, — were sent over to 
the state house. Not admiring legislation in a dead language, 
and being desirous to pry into the mysteries which it sealed 
up from some of the members, they ordered the code to be 
translated. From that time the numberless editions of the 
laws have all been in the English tongue. 

It would be an interesting task, did time permit, to gather 
the progress of legislation from a comparison of the laws at 
diiferent times. Nothing would place in a clearer light the 
change in nsages and in the method of discipline, which 
gradually came about after the death of President Clap, and 
especially after the American revolution. But all that we 
can do within our limits is to invite attention to a few char- 
acteristic points. 

The old system of discipline may be described in general 
as consisting of a series of minor punishments for various 
petty offences, while the more extreme measure of separating 
a student from College seems not to have been usually adopt- 
ed until long forbearance had been found fruitless, even in 
cases which would now be visited in all American colleges 
with speedy dismission. The chief of these punishments 
named in the laws are imposition of school exercises — of 
which we find little notice after the first foundation of the 
College, but which we believe yet exists in the colleges 
of England; deprivation of the privilege of sending Fresh- 
men upon errands, or extension of the period during which 
this servitude should be required beyond the end of Fresh- 
man year j fines either specified of which there are a very 
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great number in the earlier laws, or arbitrarily imposed by 
the officers ; admonition and degradation. For the offence 
of mischievotisly ringing the beli, which was very common 
whilst the bell w^ in an exposed situation over an entry of 
a college building, students were sometimes required to act 
as the butler's waiters in ringing the bell for a certain time. 
Of fines the laws are full, and other documents show that 
the laws did not sleep. Thus there was in 1748 a fine of 
a penny for the absence of an undergraduate from prayers, 
and of a half-penny for tardiness or coming in after the in- 
troductory collect; of fourpence for absence from public 
worehip ; of from two to six pence for absence from one's 
chamber during the time of study; of one shilling for pick- 
ing open a lock the iirst lime and two shillings the second ; 
of two and sixpence for playing at cards or dice or for bring- 
ing strong liquor into College ; of one shilling for doing 
damage to the College or jumping out of the windows, — and 
so on in many other cases. 

In the year 1759, a somewhat unfair pamphlet waa 
written, which gave occasion to several others in quick suc- 
cession, wherein amidst other complaints of President Clap's 
administration, mention is made of (he large amount of fines 
imposed upon students. The author, after mentioning that in 
three years' time over one hundred and seventy-two pounds of 
lawful money was collected in this way, goes on to add that 
" such an exorbitant collection by fines tempts one to suspect 
that they have got together a most disorderly set of young men 
training up for the service of the churches, or that they are 
governed and corrected chiefly by pecuniary punishments; — 
that almost all sins in ihat society are purged and atoned for 
by money." He adds with justice that these fines do not fall 
on the persons of the offenders, — most of the students being 
minors, — but upon their parents ; and that the practice takes 
place chiefly where there is the least prospect of working a 
reformation, since the thoughtless and extravagant, being the 
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prracipal offenders against College law, would not lay it to 
heart if their frolicks should cost them a little more by way 
of fine. He further expresses his opinion that this way of 
punishing the children of the College has but little tendency 
to better their hearts and reform their manners ; that pecuni- 
ary impositions act only by touching the shame or covetous- 
ness or necessities of those upon whom they are levied ; and 
that fines had ceased to become dishonorable at College, while 
to appeal to the love of money was expelling one devil by 
another, and to restrain ihe necessitous by fear of fine would 
be extfemely cruel and unequal. These and other considera- 
tions are very properly urged, and the same feeling is mani- 
fested ill the laws by the gradual abolition of nearly all pecu- 
niary mulcts. The practice, it ought to be added, was by 
no means peculiar to Yale College, but was transferred, even 
in a milder form, from the colleges of England. 

The punishment of degradation, laid aside not very long 
before the beginning of the revolutionary war, was still more 
characteristic of the times. It was a method of acting upon 
the aristocratic feelings of family; and we at this day can 
hardly conceive to what extent the social distinctions were 
then acknowledged and cherished. In the manuscript laws 
of the infant college we find the following regulation which 
was borrowed from an early ordinance of Harvard under 
President Dunster. ' Every student shall be called by his 
sir name except he be the son of a nobleman, or a knight's 
eldest son.' I know not whether such a 'rara avis in terris' 
ever received the honors of the College ; but a kind of colo- 
nial untitled aristocracy grew up composed of the families 
of chief magistrates, and of other civilians and ministers. In 
the second year of College life precedency according to the 
aristocratic scale was determined, and the arrangement of 
names on the class roll was in accordance. This appears on 
our triennial catalogue until 1768, when the minds of men 
began to be imbued with the notion of equality. Thus for 
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instance, Gurdon Saltonstall, son of the governor of that 
name, and descendant* of Sir Richard, the first emigrant of 
the family, heads the class of 1725, and names of the same 
stock begin the lists of 1752, and 175G. It must have been 
a pretty delicate matter to decide precedence in a mnltitnde 
of cases, as in that of the sons of members of the council 
or of ministers, to which class many of the scholars belong- 
ed. The story used to circulate, as I dare say many of the 
older graduates remember, that a shoemaker's son, being 
questioned as to the quality of his father, replied, that he 
was upon the bench, which gave him of course a high place. 
Now such being the principle of rank, degradation consisted 
in placing a student on the list, in consequence of some 
offence, below the level to which his father's condition 
would assign him ; and thus declared that he had disgraced 
his family. This seems to have been a somewhat severe 
punishment, and one not often inflicted. 

There was a still 'more remarkable punishment, as it must 
strike the men of our times, and which, although for some 
reason or other no traces of it exist in any of our laws so 
far as I have discovered, was in accordance with the ' good 
old plan,' pursued probably ever since the origin of univer- 
sities. I refer, — ' horresco referens,' — to the punishment of 
boxing or cuffing. It was applied before the Faculty to the 
luckless ofl'ender by the President, towards whom the cul- 
prit, in a standing position, inclined his head, while blows 
fell in quick succession upon either ear. No one seems to 
have been served in this way except Freshmen and com- 
mencing 'Sophimores.'f I do not find evidence that this 
usage much survived the first jubilee of the College. One 
of the few known instances of it, which is on other accounts 
remarkable, was as follows : a student in the first quarter of 

* i. e., Greiit-great^-andson. The order was, 1. Sir Richard, 2. Kiciiard, 
8, Nathaniel, 4. Gurdon, 5. Oardou. 
■)■ See note to Appendix, 'So. XVII. 
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his Sophomore year, having committed an offence for which 
he had been boxed when a Freshman, was ordered to be 
boxed again, and to have the additional penaUy of acting as 
butler's waiter for one week. On presenting himself, more 
academico, for the purpose of having his ears boxed, and 
while the blow was falling, he dodged and fled from the 
room and the College. The beadle was thereupon ordered 
to try to find him and to command him to keep himself out 
of College and out of the yard, and to appear at prayers the 
next evening there to receive further orders. He was then 
publicly admonished and suspended ; but in four days after 
submitted to the punishment adjudged, which was accord- 
ingly inflicted, and upon his public confession his suspension 
was taken off. Such public confessions, now unknown, 
were then exceedingly common. 

Nor ought my hearers to marvel at this practice, seeing 
that bodily punishments were part and parcel of the original 
system of 11 d pline. May I be permitted to give 
one or t\ p f f h s assertion. In the laws of Harvard, 
which w f 1739,* and how much later I know 

not, occu ! f 11 grule: "notwithstanding the pecu- 
niary [fin ] h 11 b lawful for the President, Tutors or 
Professo p h dergraduatcs by boxing when they 

judge th d -ircumstances of the offense call for 

it." In h h century the discipline at Harvard 

proceeded to much greater lengths than this. In 1674, a 
student who had uttered " blasphemous words" was by sen- 
tence — not of the Faculty or Corporation but — of the Over- 
seers, publicly whipped before all the scholars, besides being 
subjected to other penalties and indignities. f The English 
practice revealed at least an equal degree of severity. The 
excerpts from the body of Oxford statutes printed in the 
very year when this College was founded, threaten corporal 



* I quote irom a Ms. copy written out tliat year, 
f Pierce's Hist, Harv. Univ, p. S3'J, Quincj's id. 1, 
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punishment to persons of the proper age, — that is below the 
age of eighteen, — for a variety of offences; and among the 
rest for disrespect to Seniors, for frequcnfjng places where 
' viniim ant quivis alins potus aut herba Nicotiana ordinarie 
venditur,' for comiug home to their rooms after the great Tom 
or betl of Christ's Church had sounded, and for playing foot- 
ball within the Universityprecinctsorin the city streets, But 
the statntes of Trinity College, Cambridge, contain more re- 
markable rules, which are in theory still valid, although ob- 
solete in fact.* All the scholars, it is there said, who are 
absent from prayers, — bachelors excepted, — if over eighteen 
years of age " shall be fined a lialf-penny, but if they have 
not completed the year of their age above mentioned they 
shall be chastised with rods in the hall on Friday." At this 
chastisement all tindergraduates were required to be lookers 
on, the Dean having the rod of punishment in his hand ; and 
it was provided also that whosoever should not answer to 
his name on this occasion, if a boy, should be flogged on 
Saturday. No doubt this rigor towards the younger mem- 
bers of the society was handed down from the monastic 
forms which education took in the earlier schools of the 
middle ages. And an advance in the age of admission, as 
well as a change in the tone of treatment of the young may 
account for this system being laid aside at the Universities; 
although as is well known, it continues to flourish at the 
great public schools of England.f 

The inquiry may here arise, what was the behavior of the 
Yale College student a century ago compared with that in 
the present a;eneration This enquir\ is a djificult one to 
answer, because nothmg is moie fleeting and changing than 

* Dean Peacocks obaenat )i b nn thp stitutea of the L iiversity of Cam- 
bridge, p. 122 

\ I have been informed by one of 1 is scholarg ihat Dr Arnold was ex- 
tremely ngi roun in d i. pi ne ani e flogSjCd tl e b j^ of tl (. lifh form 
with a cane himadf 
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college manners, which fluctuate perceptibly from year to 
year, and receive their direction, it may be,— especially in a 
small college, — from one or two leading students. I have 
had access to some writtoQ documents which supply the 
materials for a judgment as to this point, and yet perhaps 
the times to which they refer may have been no fair speci- 
men of the average of college history. Taking however 
these into connection with the recollections of elderly men 
relating to a more recent period, we seem to be able to form 
a conclusion on pretty sure grounds that there has been a 
gradual improvement, if not in deference of manners, at 
least in morals and deportment ; that there is not more 
vicious indulgence now, if as much, as when the number of 
students was half as large ; that boyish turbulence and noise 
have somewhat abated and given place to a more gentle- 
manly style of behavior; and that coarse conduct and low 
tricks of mischief have in a good degree ceased. 1 believe 
that the experience of others among the older colleges coin- 
cides with this result. This may be ascribed to a more 
general refinement in society, to a greater number of religious 
students leavening the mass, to the temperance reformation, 
and to improvements in college government. And it holds 
out a cheering prospect for the future, if such a tendency 
reaching through many years may he discovered. 

In connection with the subject of discipline we may aptly 
introduce that of the respect required by the officers of the 
College, and of the subordination which yoimger classes were 
to observe towards older. The germ and perhaps the details of 
this system of college manners is to be referred back to the 
English universities. Thus the Oxford laws require that 
"Juniors shall show all due and befitting reverence to Sen- 
iors, that is undergraduates to Bachelors, they to masters, 
masters to Doctors, as well in private as in public by giving 
them the better place when they are together, by withdraw- 
ing out of their way when they meet, by uncovering the 
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head at the proper distance and hy reverently saluting and 
addressing them." The Harvard laws express themselves 
thus upon this subject. " All scholars shall show due respect 
and honor in speech and behavior to the President and Fel- 
lows of the Corporation, and to all others concerned in the 
instniction and government of the college, and to all superi- 
ors, keeping due silence in their presence and not disorderly 
gainsaying them, but showing to them all expressions of 
honor and reverence that are in use, such as uncovering the 
head, rising up in their presence and the like ; and particu- 
larly undergraduates shall be uncovered in the college yard 
when any of the overseers, the President, or Fellows of the 
Corporation, or any others connected in the government or 
instruction of said college are therein, and bachelors of arts 
shall be uncovered when the President is there." Our laws 
of 1745 contain the same identical provisions. These regu- 
lations were not a dead letter, nor do they seem to have been 
more irksome than many other college restraints. They 
presupposed originally that the college rank of the individual 
towards whom respect is to be shown could be discovered at 
a distance by peculiarities of dress: the gown and the wig 
of the Picsident conid be seen far beyond the point where 
features and giit would cease to mark^ the person. When 
the ontwaid badges ot academic dignity fell into disuse, the 
minute etiquette above spoken of fell with it : or rather both 
owed their dechne together to that feeling of democratic 
equality introduced by the revolution, which greatly nar- 
rowed the intervals between different ages and conditions ; 
which brought down the ministers from their somewhat 
lordly bearing; which unclothed judges of their gowns; and 
which, if united to a gentlemanly sense of propriety, gives 
rise to the best of all stiles of manner, because the freest ex- 
pression of the sentiments; but if united to a brutish and 
arrogant self- valuation, must destroy the decencies of society 
and even deprave morals. 
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Another remarkable particular in the old system here was 
the servitude of Freshmen, — for sneh it really deserves to 
be caMed. The new comers, — as if it had been to try their 
patience and endurance in a novitiate before being received 
into some monastic order, — were put into the hands of the 
Seniors to be reproved and instructed in manners, and were 
obliged to run upon errands for the members of all the upper 
classes. And all this was very gravely meant and continued 
long in use. The Seniors considered it as a part of the sys- 
tem to initiate the ignorant striplings into the college system, 
and performed it with the decorum of dancing masters. And, 
if the Freshmen felt the burden, the upper classes who had 
outlived it and were now reaping the advantages of it, were 
not willing that the custom should die in their time. 

The following paper, printed I cannot tell when, but as 
early as the year 1764,* gives information to the Freshmen 
in regard to their duty of respect towards the officers, and 
towards the older students. It is entitled " Freshman Laws," 
and is perhaps part of a book of customs which was annu- 
ally read for the instruction of new comers. f 

"It being the duly of the Seniors to teach Freshmen the laws, 
usages and cusloms of the College, 1o this end they are empow- 
ered to order the whole Freshmau class, or any particular member 
of it, lo appear, in order to be instructed or reproved, at such time 
and place as they shall appoint; when and where every Fresh- 
man shall attend, answer all proper queslions. and behave decently. 
The Seniors, however, are not to detain a Freshman more than 
five minutes after sludy-bell, without special order from the Presi- 
dent, Professor or Tutor." 

"The Freshmen, as well as all other undergraduates, are to be 
uncovered, and are forbidden to wear their hats (unless in stormy 
weather) in the front door-yard of the President's or Professor's 

•The nameofSethHimt, a graduate of 1168, is-wiitten on oneestant copy. 

I Stiles' diary, June 2S, l'77e. "Tliis evening I began tortad the book of 

customs in the Chapel." — Less reroarlialile portions of tlie paper are omitted. 
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house, or within teu rods of tlie person of the President, eight 
rods of the Professor, and five rods of a Tutor. 

"The Freshmen are forhidden to wear their hals in College- 
yard (except in sloimy weather, or when they are obliged lo carry 
something in their hands) until May vacation ; nor shall ihey af- 
terwards wear thorn in College or Chapel. 

"No Freshman shall wear a gown, or walk with a cane, or ap- 
pear out of his room without being completely dressed, and with 
hishit, ind whenever a Freshman either speaks lo a superior or 
IS spoken lo b\ one, hf' shill keep his hat olf, until he is bidden lo 
put It on A Freshman shall not play with any members of an 
upper cla'is, without being abked , nor is he permitted to use any 
acts of familiarity with them, e\eii m study-time. 

" In case of person tl insult a Junior may call up a Freshman 
and reprehend him A Sophimore in like case must obtain leave 
from a Senior, and then he may discipline a Freshman, not de- 
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son who sent them. When called, they shall attend and give a 
respectful answer ; and when attending on their superior, they are 
not to depart until regularly dismissed They are responsible for 
all damage done to any ihmg put into their hands, by way of er- 
rand. They are not obliged to go foi the undergraduates in study- 
time, without permission obtained from the authority ; nor are ihey 
obliged to go for a graduate out of the yard in study-lime. A 
Senior may lake a Freshman from a Sophimorc, a Bachelor from 
a Junior, and a Master from a Senior. None may order a Fresh- 
man in one play-time, 10 do an errand in another." 

" When a Freshman is near a gale or door, belonging to Col- 
lesje or College yard, he shall look around, and observe whether 
any of his s per ois are coming (o the same ; and if any are com- 
ing wilh n three roda, he shall not enter without a signal to pro- 
ceed In pas'Jing up oi down stairs, or through an entry or any 
other nairo« j-a^-.i!;'' f t Freshmun meets a superior, he shall 
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stop and give way, leaving the most convenient side — If on the 
stairs the banaisler side. Freshmen shall not mn in College yard, 
or up or down stairs, or call to any one through a College window. 
When going into the chamber of a siiperior, they shall knock at 
the door, and shall leave it as they find it, whether open or shut. 
Upon entering the chamber of a superior, they shall not speak 
until spoken to; they shall reply modestly to all questions, and 
perform their messages decently and respectfully. They shall 
not tarry in a superior'.? room, after they are dismissed, unless 
asked to sit. They shall always rise, whenever a superior enters 
or leaves the room, where they are, and not sit in his presence 
until permitted. 

" These rules are to be observed not only about College, but 
everywhere else within the limits of the Cily of New Haven." 

This is certainly a very remarkable documcnf, one which 
it requires some faith to look on as originating in this land of 
universal suffrage, in the same century with the declaration 
of independence. He who had been moulded and reduced 
into shape by such a system might soon become expert in 
the punctilios of the court of Louis XIV. 

This system however had more tenacity of life than might 
be supposed. In 1800 we still find it laid down as the Sen- 
ior's duty to inspect the manners and customs of the lower 
classes and especially of the Freshmen; and as the duty of 
the latter to do any proper errand, not only for the authorities 
of the College but also, within the limits of one mile, for res- 
ident graduates and for the two upper classes. By degrees 
the old usage sankdown so far, that what the laws permitted 
was frequently ahtised for the purpose of playing tricks upon 
the inexperienced Freshmen ; and then all evidence of its 
ever having been current disappeared from the College code. 
The Freshmen were formally exempted from the duty of 
running upon errands in 1804. 

The laws are also our most important guide in regard to 
the studies and the system of instruction. Here, if any- 
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where, there has been change and growth. Yet it is often 
difficult to trace the changes, and to discover the course 
which instruction has taken from age to age. In general it 
may be said that the system pursued by the earher teachers 
rested upon logic and theology, and presupposed that the 
students would choose the clerical profession, rather than the 
oiBces of civil life. To this cause is to be ascribed the part 
which the study of Hebrew played for a considerable period. 
Another point aimed at then but neglected since was the 
ready speaking and writing of Latin. On the other hand 
I cannot find that the mathematical sciences received much 
attention before the time of President Clap ; rhetoric was 
but little cultivated until a few years before the revolution ; 
the physical sciences which rest on experiment were entirely 
unknown until a later period ; and the study of Greek was 
confined to the New Testament. To mention the sciences 
then untaught, which have grown up at this seat of learni ng 
since the beginning of the present century, would be to re- 
peat what has already been said of the enlargement of the 
academic body. 

The religious turn which the first founders aimed to give 
to the teachings in their Collegiate School, appears from the 
preamble of the very first act of theirs on record after the 
charter. This, although it has beeti published before, is too 
important not to find a place here. " Whereas," say they — 
in a most sincere religious spirit, and with a deep sense of the 
greatness of the work for which they were girding themselves, 
— "whereas, it was the glorious public design of our now 
blessed fathers, in their removal from Europe into these parts 
of America, both to plant, and under the divine blessing to 
propagate in the wilderness the blessed reformed Protestant 
religion, in the purity of its order and worship, not only to 
their posterity but also to the barbarous natives,— -in which 
great enterprise they wanted not the royal commands and 
favor of his majesty Charles the Second to authorize and 
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invigorate them, — we, their unworthy posterity, lamenting 
our past neglect of this grand errand, and sensible of our 
great obHgations better to prosecute the same, and desirous 
in our generation to be serviceable thereunto, — whereunto 
the liberal and religious education of suitable youth is under 
the blessing of God a chief and most profitable expedient, — 
therefore do in duty to God and the weal of our country 
undertake in the aforesaid design." 

These feelings were not dictated by fear of a rival Protes- 
tant sect, and then expressed under the form of zeal for re- 
ligion, — for none existed or was apprehended within the Col- 
ony ; — nor did they spring from that intense dislike of Ro- 
manism, which Protestants have sometimes shown in its pres- 
ence and where it is growing; but they were, I do not 
doubt, prompted by a large and pure love of religion, which, 
though fhey might regard their own way as greatly the best, 
yet looked not on it as an end, but as a means of promoting 
a common Christianity. 

The following also is part of a very early resolution : 
" that the Rector shall take etfectual cato that the students 
be weekly called memoriter to recite the Assembly's Cate- 
chism in Latin, and Ames' theological theses, of which as 
also of Ames' cases he shall make or cause to be made from 
time to time snch explanations, as may be through the bles- 
sing of God most conducive to their establishment in the 
principles of the Christian protestant religion." 

The old manuscript laws of 1720 and 1726 give the fol- 
lowing account of the studies pursued in the College. The 
system, no doubt, closely resembled that which was in vogue 
then and at an earlier date at Harvard, where all the original 
Trustees but one and the earliest Rectors and Tutors receiv- 
ed their education. "In the first year after admission, on 
the four first days of the week, all students shall be exer- 
cised in the Greek and Hebrew tongues only ; beginning logic 
in the morning at the latter end of the year, unless their Tu- 
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tors see cause by reason of their ripeness in the tongues to 
read logic to them sooner. They shall spend the second 
year in logic with the exercise of themselves in the tongues ; 
the third year principally in physics, and the fourth year [in] 
metaphysics and mathematics, still carrying on the former 
studies. But in all classes the last days of the week are al- 
lowed for rhetoric, oratory, and divinity." Another law of 
the same code will best describe these last mentioned studies. 
" All students shall, after they have done reciting rhetoric 
and ethics on Fridays, recite WoUebius' theology ; and on 
Saturday morning they shall recite Ames' theological theses 
in his Medulla, and on Saturday evening the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism in Latin, and on Sabbath day morning at- 
tend the explanation of Ames' cases of conscience." And 
another law ordains that "all undergraduates shall publicly 
repeat sermons in the hall in their course, and also bachelors ; 
and be constantly examined on Sabbaths [at] evening prayer." 
With regard to practice in the learned languages, particularly 
the Latin, it is prescribed that "no scholar shall use the En- 
glish tongue in the College with his fellow scholars, unless 
he be called to a public exercise proper to be attended in the 
English tongue, but scholars in their chambers, and when 
they are together shall talk Latin." And again all under- 
graduates except Freshmen, who shall read English into 
Greek, shall read some part of the Old Testament out of He- 
brew into Greek in the morning, and shall turn some part of 
the New Testament out of the English or Latin into Greek 
at evening at the time of recitation, before they begin to re- 
cite the original tongues."* With regard to public exercises 
it is said that "all students in the school shall observe their 
courses for disputations ; Bachelors once every week and the 

* The meaning of this probably is that a verse of the Eiiglieh Testament 
shall be turned memorilcr into Greek, of the Hebrew Scriptures into Septua- 
gint Greek, and so a verse of some latin version of ihe New Testament into the 
original. 
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undergraduates, after they have hegun to learn logic, five 
times every week, except six weeks for the commencers* 
before and one month for the rest of the students after Oom- 
meiicement. Likewise ail undergraduates shall declaim once 
in two months." 

The Latin laws published in 1748, of which also an En- 
glish original under date of 1745 is extant in manuscript, 
prescribe that in the first year the students "shall principally 
study the tongues and logic, and shall in some measure pur- 
sue the study of the tongues the two next years. In the 
second year they shall recite rhetoric, geometry and geogra- 
phy. In the third year natural philosophy, astronomy and 
other parts of the mathematics. In the fourth year meta- 
physics and ethics. — Every Saturday shall especially be de- 
voted to the study of divinity, and the classes through the 
whole term of their College life, shall recite the Westminster 
Confession of Faith received and approved by the churches in 
this Colony, Wollebius', Ames' Medulla, or any other system 
of divinity by the direction of the President and Fellows, 
And on Friday each undergraduate in his order, about six at 
a time, shall declaim in the Hall in Latin Greek or Hebrew, 
and in no other language without special leave, and the two 
Senior classes shall dispute twice a week." 

As President Clap stood high in his day for attainments in 
the mathematical sciences, and indeed was selected to fill the 
place of Bector on that account, it was natural that he 
should give an impulse to these branches of study. Such 
appears to have been the case, if we may rely on tradition 
and on his own account of the matter in his history written 
in 176G, — the year of his resignation. He there says of the 
studies in general that the scholars at their admission "are 
able well to construe and parse Tully's orations Virgil and the 
Greek Testament, and understand the rules of commou 
arithmetic. In the first year they learn Hebrew, and prin- 
* L e., Tha SeniorB after their examination for degrees. 
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cipally pursue the study of the languages, and make a be- 
ginning in logic and some parts of the mathematics. In the 
second yeai- they study the languages ; but principally recite 
logic, rhetoric, oratory, geography and natural philosophy; 
and some of them make good proficiency in trigonometry 
and algebra. In the third year they still pursue the study 
of natural philosophy, and most branches of mathematics. 
Many of them well understand surveying, navigation and 
the calculation of eclipses; and some of them are consider- 
able proficients in conic sections and fluxions. In the fourth 
year they principally study and recite metaphysics, ethics 
and divinity. — The two upper classes exercise their powers 
in disputing, every Monday in the syllogistic form, and 
every Tuesday in the forensic." — " The President frequently 
makes public dissertations upon every subject necessary to 
be understood to qualify young gentlemen for [the] various 
stations and employments [of civil life,] such as the nature 
of civil government, the civil Constitution of Great Britain, 
the various kinds of courts, — the several forms of ecclesias- 
tical government which have obtained in the Christian 
church," etc. 

From this account it may be gathered that the mathe- 
matics had come to occupy some of the space, which was 
given at first to logic. In the life of Dr. Dwight by his son 
it is stated, that ten years after this he carried his class as far 
as any of them would go into the Principia of Newton. 
This however must have been a very rare thing. The first 
mathematical work of which I can find traces — and for this 
information as well as for much relating to the course of 
study I am indebted to Prof, Kingsley — was Ward's mathe- 
matics which contains a meagre collection of the most ele- 
mentary propositions in geometry and in conic sections. Ro- 
hault's, and in President Clap's time Martin's philosophy in 
three volumes was the text-book for that science ; when 
this work came to be out of print, President Stiles by advice of 
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Dr. Price procured Enfield's philosophy to be imported and 
made use of it ; which was the first introduction of that now 
obsolete test-book into the American colleges. In the earliest 
times of the College it seems that a manuscript text-book of 
natural philosophy was prepared by Rector Pierson, which 
the stadents were expected to copy. Perhaps also the first 
text-books in logic were manuscript before either Ramus or 
Burgersdicius was used : on ethics a treatise was written hy 
President Clap, which served (he purposes of the College for 
a considerable time. The Latin anthers studied in College 
were chiefly Virgil, Horace and Cicero de Oratore. No 
Greek beyond the New Testament is known to have been 
taught to the classes in regular course until after the present 
century began.* 

The fluent use of Latin was acquired by the great body 
of the students : nay certain phrases were caught up by the 
very cooks in the kitchen.. Yet it cannot be said that ele- 
gant Latin was either spoken or written. There was not, it 
would appear, much practice in writing this language, except 
on the part of those who were candidates for Berkleian 
prizes. And the extant specimens of Latin discourses writ- 
ten by the ofiicers of the College in the past century are not 
eminently Ciceronian in their style. The speaking of Latin, 
which was kept up as the College dialect in rendering ex- 
cuses for absences, in syllogistic disputes, and, in much 
of the intercourse between the officers and students, be- 
came nearly extinct about the time of Dr. Dwight's acces- 
sion. And at the same period syllogistic disputes, as dis- 
tinguished from forensic, seem to have entirely ceased. 

An impulse was given to the study of English literature 
by some of the younger officers of the College about the be- 
ginning of the revolution. In 1770 we find the Seniors pe- 
titioning that Mr. Dwight~then Tutor — might instruct 

* Seu Appcndis, Ko. XVII. 
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them in rhetoric, history and belles lettres. This movement 
is worthy of notice as indicating the commencement of an- 
other period, when the English mother tongue was more 
valued, because it expressed the fervid feelings of souls 
aroused and exalted by the impending revolution. It was 
coeval also with the first poetic attempts of a school nearly 
confined to' graduates of this College, such as Trumbull, 
Dwight, Humphreys and Barlow, who if they reached not a 
high point of poetic merit, failed not in fervent sympathy for 
whatever was great and good. Their inspiration was the 
same which was felt at Lexington and at Bunker's Hill. 

If you compare the old system of study according to this 
sketch with that which has by degrees grown up since the 
accession of Dr. Dwight, we shall find great advances in the 
later period. More of mathematics, — if we measure by 
thorough prosecution rather than by number of branches, 
— is studied in the Freshman year than formerly during the 
whole course ; the study of natural philosophy has made 
great progress ; that of chemistry and natural history is 
wholly modern ; metaphysical and political science have as- 
sumed a new importance in the College course ; the same is 
true of rhetoric ; modern languages had then no provision 
made for them whatever ;* and more Greek is required now 
for entering than was then acquired before graduation. We 
see and acknowledge defects ; and yet we may say with 
Homer's Sthenelus but in no boastful spirit, 

^el; rot naTigmv /liy' A/iclrorsg, eix^/islf' sTmt. 

And yet that old system in which dry logic formed the staple 
is not to be despised, for by it some of New England's best 
minds were formed. It is remarkable that nearly all the fa- 
thers and choir-leadecs of what may technically be called 
New England theology came from this College. Men like 
Jonathan Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, West, Smalley, and 

« See Appendix. No. XVIII. 
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Emmons, — graduates of the years between 1720 and 1770, 
— do not proceed from cloistered retirements, where the 
mind is wholly asleep, and afraid to think. And whether we 
admit their conclusions or not, we must admit that they are 
close consecutive reasoners, always in earnest, who take 
broad views of the divine government over the universe, and 
cover up deep religions emotions under logical forms. 

On the other hand an effect of the modern system of edu- 
cation or of society or of both is to repress originality of 
thinking, to destroy individual peculiarities, and to produce 
a general sameness among those who are educated. One is 
often reminded of Dr. Arnold's complaint that there were 
few in his school who rose above the general average, no 
great geniuses or young persons of extraordinary abilities. 
Our schools are like our political systems, and our fashions ; 
the training and curbing power of the mass upon the individ- 
ual is quite as remarkable, as the raising of the general stand- 
ard. Our abundance of books too anticipates and prevents 
the free movements of thought; so that while learning has 
undoubtedly increased and with it (he power of correct ex- 
pression, and some in younger classes now could rebuke 
graduates of honor of former days for slips and errors in 
knowledge, we miss free and elastic minds rejoicing in their 
own movements and working fearlessly for themselves the 
mines of truth. 

The system of education thus imperfectly sketched con- 
tinued as now through four years ; for although a very early 
act of the original Trustees contemplates granting a diploma 
of Bachelor after three years residence to students of distin- 
guished industry and ability, and of Master after two years 
more upon the same terms, I do not find that this thought 
was ever carried into efl"ect. The examinations for degrees 
then as now* took place in July, but examinations were very 

* An alteration or precession of the terms ordered this jtar msiy bring it 
into June, 
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light compared with the present system. Commencements 
were not to be public according to the wishes of the first 
Trustees, through fear of the attendant expense ; but another 
practice soon prevailed, and continued with three or four ex- 
ceptions until the breaking out of the war in 1776. They 
were then private for five years on account of the times. 
The early exercises of the candidates forthe first degree were 
a " saluting" oration in Latin, succeeded by syllogistic dispu- 
tations in the same language ; and the day was closed by the 
master's exercises, — disputations and a valedictory. Accord- 
ing to an ancient academical practice theses were printed and 
distributed upon this occasion, indicating what the candidates 
for a degree had studied, and were prepared to defend ; yet, 
contrary to the usage still prevailing at universities which 
have adhered to the old method of testing proficiency, it 
does not appear that these theses were ever defended in pub- 
lic. They related to a variety of subjects in Technology, 
Logic, Grammar, Rhetoric, Mathematics, Physics, Metaphy- 
sics, Ethics, and afterwards Theology. The candidates for 
a master's degree also published theses at this time, which 
were called Q-UKstiones magistrales. The syllogistic dis- 
putes were held between an affirmant and respondent, who 
stood in the side galleries of the church opposite to one an- 
other, and shot the weapons of their logic over the heads of 
the audience. The saluting bachelor and the master who 
delivered the valedictory stood in the front-gaiiery, and the 
audience huddled around below them to catch their Latin 
eloquence as It fell. It seems also to have been usual for the 
President to pronounce an oration in some foreign tongue 
upon the same occasion.*" 

At the first public Commencement under President Stiles 
in 1781, we find from a particular description which has been 



* The earliest Uieaes extant belong to llU.andthekstwere printed in 1797. 
From 178'? onwards there were no Masters', valedictoiies, nor syllogistic dis- 
putes in Latin, and in 1793 there were no mas 
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handed down, that the original plan, as above described, was 
subjected for ihe time to considerable modifications. The 
scheme in brief was as follows: the salutatory oration was 
delivered by a member of the graduating class, who is now 
our aged and honored townsman Judge Baldwin. This was 
succeeded by the syllogistic disputations, and these by a 
Greek oration, next to which came an English colloquy. 
Then followed a forensic disputation in which James Kent 
was one of the speakers. Then President Stiles delivered 
an oration in Hebrew, Chaldaic and Arabic, — it being an ex- 
traordinary occasion, — after which the morning was closed 
with an English oration by one of the graduating class. In 
the afternoon the candidates for the second degree had the 
time, as usual, to themselves, after a Latin discourse by 
President Stiles. The exhibitors appeared in syllogistic 
disputes, a dissertation, a poem and an English oration. 
Among these performers we find the names of Noah Webster, 
Joel Barlow and Oliver Wolcott. Besides the Commence- 
ments there were exhibitions upon quarter days, as they were 
called, in December and March, as well as at the end of the 
third term when the younger classes performed ; and an ex- 
hibition of the Seniors in July, at the time of their examin- 
ation for degrees, when the valedictory orator was one of 
their own choice.* This oration was transferred to the Com- 
mencement about the year 1798, when the Masters' valedic- 
tories had fallen into disuse; and being in English gave a 
new interest to the exercises of the day. 

Commencementsf were long occasions of noisy mirth, and 
even of riot. The older records are ful! of attempts, on the 
part of the Corporation, to put a stop to disorder and extrava- 
gance at this anniversary. From a document of 1731 it ap- 
pears that cannons had been fired in honor of the day, and stu- 

* See Appendix, No. XIX. 

t This and tha eight tollowing paragraphs wisre omitted in the publio delivery 
of this discourse for want of time. 
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dents were now forbidden to have a share in this on pain of 
degradalion. The same prohibition was found necessary 
again in 1755, at which time the practice had grown up of 
illuminating the College buildings upon Commencement eve. 
But the habit of drinking spirituous liquor and of furnishing 
it to friends on this public occasion grew up into more seri- 
ous evils. In the year 1737 the trustees, having found that 
there was a great expense in spirituous distilled liquors upon 
CoTnmencement occasions, ordered that for the future no can- 
didate for a degree or other student should provide or allow 
any such liquors to be drunk in his chamber during Com- 
mencement week. And again it was ordered in 1746, with 
the view of preventing several extravagant and expensive 
customs, that there should be "no kind of public treat but 
on commencement, quarterdays, and the day on which the 
valedictory oration was pronounced ; and on that day the 
Seniors may provide and give away a barrel of metheglin 
and nothing more." But the evil continued a long time. In 
1760 it appears that it was usual for the graduating class to 
provide a pipe of wine, in the payment of which each one 
was forced to join. The Corporation now attempted by very 
stringent law to break up this practice; but the Senior class 
having united in bringing large quantities of rum into Col- 
lege, the Commencement exercises were suspended, and 
degrees were wiihheld until after a public confession of 
the class. In the two nest years degrees were given at the 
July examination with a view to prevent such disorders, and 
no public Commencement was celebrated. Similar scenes 
are not known to have occurred afterwards, although for a 
long time that anniversary wore as much the aspect of a 
training day, as of a literary festival. 

The Commencement day in the modern sense of the term, 
— that is a gathering of graduated members and of others 
drawn together by a common interest in the College and in 
its young members who are leaving its walls, — has no coun- 
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terpart that I know of in the older institutions of Europe. 
It arose by degrees out of Ihe former exercises upon this oc- 
casion, with the addition of such as had been usual before 
upon quarter days, or at the presentation in July. For a 
time several of the commencing masters appeared on the 
stage to pronounce orations, as they had done before. In 
process of time, when they had nearlyceased to exhibit, this 
anniversary began to assume a somewhat new feature ; Ihe 
peculiarity of which consists in this, that the graduates have 
a literary festival more peculiarly their own, in the shape of 
discourses delivered before their assembled body or before 
some literary society. 

A historical sketch of Yale College would not be complete 
without embracing an account of the library, the apparatus 
in natural science, and the buildings. The two former are 
chiefly of modern growth, and their increase from almost 
nothing has been followed up by many living witnesses. 
And one of the principal contributions to the library in early 
times has already been incidentally noticed. I will there- 
fore confine myself to a few words on the history of the Col- 
lege buildings. 

There was a house at Saybrook owned by the Collegiate 
School, where probably recitations were heard and the library 
was deposited.* But it contained no accommodations for 
students' lodgings, which served as a principal argument for 
the removal of the institution to another quarter. 

The circumstances under which the first College at New 
Haven was erected, and the ceremonies with which it was 

* Mr. Noyes of Ljme in his memorial to Ihe legislature in llnaajs, "lam 
not satisfied that the chnrt^u- doth grant power to the Trustees to remove the 
echool after audi a settlement made as was at Saybrook. For that would in- 
fer that they might leare it in that estate forever. They had a house there, 
though not 80 great as that frame at TSew Haven." 

President Stiles also, in his oration at laying the foundation stone of Union 
Hatt now called South Oollege, speaks of a small college domicile erected for 
its a^e at Saylffoolt. 
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called after Gov. Yale have already been detailed. This 
building was of wood and was situated near the corner of 
College and Chapel streets about twenty feet from the for- 
mer. It was one hundred and seventy feet long twenty- 
two wide and three stories high and contained in its three 
entries a Hall, a Library and twenty students' rooms, in 
which seventy students could be packed together. This 
original namesake of Yale lasted sixty-five years and was 
taken down, when now almost a ruin, in 1782. 

In 1745, upon a re presentation by President Clap that this 
College building was inadequate to hold the students, the 
General Assembly granted a lottery for the purpose of build- 
ing another. The lottery yielded five thousand and two 
hundred pounds old tenor, and subsequent donations chiefly 
from the same source amounted to nearly fifteen thousand 
more. Bnt this sum ought, I believe, to be divided by twelve 
to reduce it to pounds sterling. The edifice constructed with 
these proceeds was intended to be one hundred and five feet 
long, forty wide and three stories high, besides containing 
garrets and a cellar with compartments for each room. It 
was called Connecticut Hall, and was situated near the north 
end of the College yard. It was finished as to iis exterior 
in 1762, but was not ready for habitation before 17S6. In 
1797 a fourth story was built upon it in lieu of the atlic, and 
it now stands, thus transformed, the oldest monument upon 
our grounds, under the name of South Middle College. 

This building contained only rooms for students. The 
Hall in the older College was used for religious services, 
for lectures and for commons. It was not strange there- 
fore that in 1760 a new building was projected, which 
should contain a Chapel and a Library, This structure, 
is the Chapel known to all the graduates now living down 
to 1834, but has long since ceased to fulfill its original des- 
tination, — the Library having been removed to the room 
now known as the Rhetorical Chamber in 1804, and the new 
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Chapel having been built on account of the iusiifficient size 
of ifie old one twenty years afterward. In 1782 a vote was 
passed to bnild a Hall and kitchen of brick, one story high 
with a cellar noder the whole. This building answered its 
pnrpose until 1819, when the new Hall with the Cabinet 
room over it was erected, and the old one was turned into a 
Laboratory. The building now called South College, but at 
first named Union Hall in consequence of the union of cleri- 
cal and lay members in one Corporaiion, was commenced in 
1793. The original plan for this building contemplated 
placing it to the north of the existing College, and at right 
angles to it; but the present design and site were afterwards 
adopted. The erection of the Lyceum and the North Mid- 
dle College or Berkeley Hall belong to the very commence- 
ment of the present century. The line of buildings was 
continued afterwards at times which many here present will 
readily recall. Of the less inelegant buildings in the rear of 
the main line I need not speak, as their date is within the 
reach of younger memories ; nor have I time to do more than 
hint at the gradual acquisition, especially since 1795, of por- 
tions of the square where the Colleges are situated, until a 
year or two since, the whole plot came into the hands of 
the Corporation in fuU ownership. 

In this sketch of the College buildings we have made ref- 
erence to three successive Commons' Halls, the most recent 
of which has been devoted to another use in consequence of 
the abandonment of the system of Commons some ten years 
since. At first a College without common meals was hardly 
conceived of; and indeed if we trace back the history of 
colleges as they grew up at Paris, nothing is more of their 
essence than that students lived and eat together in a kind of 
conventual system. No doubt also when the town of New 
Haven was smaller, it was far more difficult to find desirable 
places for boarding than at present. But however necessary, 
the steward's department was always beset with difficulties 
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and exposed to complainis which most gentlemen present 
can readily iitidersland. The following rations of connnons 
voted by the Trustees in 1742 will show the state of College 
fare al'that time. "Ordered that the steward shall provide 
the commons for the scholars as follows viz. for breakfast, 
one loaf of bread for four, which [the dongh] shall weigh one 
pound. For dinner for four, one loaf of bread as aforesaid, 
two and a half pounds beef, veal or mutton, or one and three 
quarter pounds salt pork about twice a week in the summer 
time, one quart of beer, two pennyworth of sauce [vegeta- 
bles]. For supper for four, two quarts of milk and one loaf 
of bread when milk can conveniently bo had, and when it 
cannot then apple-pie, which shall be made of one and 
three fourth pounds dough, one quarter pound hog's fat, 
two ounces sugar and half a peck apples." In 1759 we 
find, from a vole prohibiting the practice, that beer had 
become one of the articles allowed for the evening meal. 
Soon after this the evening meal was discontinued, and, 
as is now the case in the English colleges, the students had 
supper in their own rooms, which led to extravagance and 
disorder, in the revolutionary war the steward was quite 
unable once or twice to provide food for the College, and this 
as has already appeared led to the dispersion of the students 
in 1776, and 1777, and once again in 1779 delayed the be- 
ginning of the winter term several weeks. Since that time 
nothing peculiar has occurred with regard to commons, and 
they continued with all their evils of coarse manners and 
wastefulness for sixty years. The conviction meanwhile 
was increasing that they were no essential part of the College, 
that on the score of economy they could claim no advantage, 
that they degraded the manners of students and fomented 
disorder. The experiment of suppressing them has hitherto 
been only a successful one. No one who can retain a lively 
remembrance of the commons and the manners as they were 
both before and since the budding of the new Hall in 1819 
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will wonder that this resolution was adopted by the authori- 
ties of the College. And it is to be hoped and supposed, if 
some greyhaircd man forty or fifty years hence shall be des- 
cribing at one of these anniversaries the bursehen-like do- 
ings of the Commons' Hall in his day, that this will seem to 
the young men of the time as marvellous a thing as the ser- 
vitude of the Freshmen which has been spoken of, and as 
exploded as to take the oath of allegiance to the house of 
Hanover. 

Such, gentlemen, are some of the particulars which I 
thought you would be interested in having laid before you, 
well aware as I am that the time which you can spare from 
the remaining festivities of the day forbids any thing more 
than a meagre outline. But I shall be satisfied, if there be 
awakened in your minds a desire to have the history of 
Yale College given to the world on a larger scale than has 
been hitherto attempted. I should be happy if such a desire 
on your part could lead to such an undertaking one who has 
thoroughly explored our records, who has already sketched a 
brief outline of our annals, and whose caution united to acute- 
ness render his investigations worthy of all confidence. From 
him, whose society has been one of my highest enjoyments 
during my academical life, I have derived much information, 
which I could obtain from no other source ; and he has 
guided me to documents of which few persons know the 
existence. May his life be lengthened out in a cheerful old 
age, and may he be disposed to occupy a portion of his leisure 
in performing the office of historian of the College to which 
its authorities long since invited him. 

And will not this historical sketch be admitted (o 'have 
shown great change and progress in our College affairs f Of 
proofs of change indeed the whole history of the College has 
been full. Whether we compare the usages of the olden time 
with those of the present, or the discipline, or the studies, or 
the means by which improvement can be effected, or the 
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standard of scholarship, or the number of ofRcers employed 
in educating, or the numbers educated, everywhere we see 
change marked and sweeping; so that he, who should join 
together in his mind the first period of ihe College at Say- 
brook, or even its first age at New Hairen, with the actual 
state at this day, without knowing the transitions, might 
reasonably doubt its identity. These changes, moreover, 
must be regarded as progress, not as a backward course. 
For not only have they been introduced in order to come 
nearer to the best standard of education ; but they have justi- 
fied themselves by the confidence of discerning persons, and 
by increased numbers and efficiency. Far be it from me in- 
deed, in adducing increased numbers as a proof of true pro- 
gress, to express the opinion that numbers are any evidence, 
when two institutions are compared, of superiority in the 
one over the other. The highest slyle of education is not 
needed in this country, and if offered, would not be accepted. 
There are many reasons, too, besides merit, why one institu- 
tion should be thronged, while another makes a show, of 
empty benches. But this I would say, that an increase in 
this respect running through a long course of years is a proof 
that no radical vice of management has disclosed itself, and 
that the permanent art is possessed of gaining public confi- 
dence. And if this enlargement should be found united with 
changes which were intended to be improvements, then the 
two concurrent things, — the professed improvements and the 
increase, — would speak favorably for each other. 

It is sometimes said by persons who look with a jealous 
eye on colleges, particularly on their social and political in- 
fluences, ihat they are immovable institutions, conservative 
of knowledge elsewhere useless and forgotten, opposed to 
new science, to the practically useful and the popularly intel- 
ligible. But the sketch which I have laid before you, fellow 
;, suffices, if any thing were needed, to show how 
10 
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unjust and one-sided are these allegations. True it is that 
colleges are not apt to think that 

" Of old things all Me over o\&, 

Of good things none are good enough," 

nor to overturn instead of repairing. A confession of past fail- 
ure and ill-success, such as that implied in revolutionary mea- 
sures of destruction and renovation, is not apt to be made by 
them, or to express their convictions. But then the changes, 
great as they may seem if measured by the contrasts of cen- 
turies, are no violent nor sudden ones : they are such changes 
as time wilh his gentle irresistibleness works in whatever is 
not made but grows; in states and churches, and all things 
which live not by infusion and propping up but by inward 
energy. If the past may be our rule of judging we shail 
have such changes still. They will come, as they have 
come, through enlightened men in colleges and enlightened 
graduates without their walls. But far be from us those 
changes which instead of ingrooving themselves in forms be- 
coming obsolete* tear and snap in twain ; those which break 
up the flow of College history ; which sever the connection 
wilh past science and with the world of the past; which 
render the venerable forms of grey antiquity less venerable 
to the scholar; which make a gap in the long procession of 
science upon which ages have looked as spectators, and in- 
spire the student with the conceit that he is not at all a trans- 
mitter and a torchbearer, but rather one of a new race the 
creators and sole possessors of knowledge. 

The strength and much of the use of a literary institution 
depends upon its antiquity and the stability of its system. 
Prom the regular progress of centuries it acquires a reputa- 
tion which its oiRcers are ashamed to fall below ; and a set 

* " Let the change wMch comes be free 
To iogroove itself with that which ^es''—Temigsen. 
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of maxims and principles resembling the habitual rules of a 
well principled man. Its students come into sympathy with 
its eminent graduates of the past, and take upon themsekes 
something of the dignity, — the 'i^iM/ia, which those confer 
upon their place of education. When we reflect that Har- 
vard was founded before any chartered body in this land, 
and that since the origin of Yale College nearly all the states 
of Europe and America have been unmade and made over ; it 
will not seem strange that membership in such a society has 
a powerful though a silent influence on character, to give 
value to objects of reverence, and to oppose violent and sud- 
den innovation. The very existence of society depends on 
regard for that which is established. If the family ties had 
no more binding force, if love for our country as a complex 
existence in the past had ceased, what State could be sure of 
lasting through a generation. So also tEie love felt towards 
an ancient seat of learning by its sons tends to make them, 
while they rejoice in every improvement, dread whatever 
threatens to overthrow it or alter its identity. There may 
be new institutions better than Yale : — we claim no superior- 
ity nor suppose that we have reached perfection. But we 
love our College better than we can some result of modern 
experiment, because it is venerable, because it is deserving 
of love and because it is ours. Thus 1 suppose that there 
are no men in our land more conservative, in the best sense, 
than thoughtful graduates especially of the older institutions. 
They are men on whom such institutions may rely in hours 
when speculative projects and theories of half-education are 
popular, and whose approbation outweighs the whole voice 
of the public besides. 

Indeed, gentlemen, may I not say in this hour devoted to 
our Alma Mater that her reliance must be preeminently on 
her graduated sons. Situated in a state and town which are 
not opulent, having projects and reasonable wants which far 
outrun its resources, where can it turn but to those three 
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thousand living graduates, whose very number, caused by- 
its reputation, is some proof that that reputation has not been 
ill-founded. As we review its past history we find it constant- 
ly struggling with poverty, and sometimes near to extinction. 
Will the year 1900 see it still in the same plight ; or will 
those who have watched it, as it strove almost beyond its 
strength to keep on the upper level of education, feel the 
spirit of foster sons, and help its advancement by their TQoq>£ia. 
For advance it must, or lose its relative importance ; since 
every where institutions of learning are groping or intelli- 
gently climbing, full of resources and of youthful hope, to- 
wards the highest style of education.* 

This day which reminds us of the goodly throng of our 
fellow- graduates, and of the support which the College hopes 
aiid expects from them, reminds us also of one painful sub- 
ject. These graduates are disappearing from the stage of 
life ; and I doubt not that those, who have from year to year 
listened to the catalogue of deaths, have been saddened amid 
their pleasant recognitions and their revived recollections of 
College scenes, at the thought that so many of the wise and 
good are annually passing away. For one I am pained to 
to feel that the objects which my youth revered are almost 
gone, that the pinnacles of society to which T lifted up my 
eye are levelled with the dust; and a distressing want has 
arisen within me, — which affects me however reflection may 
pronounce it to be delusive, — as if men were beginning to 
have less of manhood and less of power than heretofore. 
Since the last triennial was issued and before the present year, 
such important names as James Kent, Jeremiah Mason, 
Samuel Hubbard, Timothy Pitkin and Jabez W. Huntington 
have been numbered with the dead. The present year also 
has to mention names of worth and honor fi-eshly marked 
with stars. Of this number it may fall to another's province 

* See Appeadis, No. XX. 
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before ihe day is out to crown with just eulogy that eminent 
southern statesman, whose depth of thought and earnest pur- 
pose, united to large political experience disinterestedness and 
independence, gave him unlimited sway over the minds of 
such as embraced his views of the Constitution. To an- 
other of this year's deceased graduates, eminent in his pro- 
fession of the law but unversed in political life, may I as to 
a revered friend and preceptor be allowed to pay in passing a 
brief tribute of honor. Charles Chauncey of Philadelphia 
was one whom any college might feel proud to number 
among its sons. Long among the leaders of the bar, a man 
of the kindest disposition, one of the truest gentlemen that 
ever lived, — to these qualities he added sterling worth built 
upon Christian principle, and might be held up as a model to 
all young men entering his profession, to teach them that 
there is something better than political power, to which he 
never aspired, or than wealth which he scattered with a lib- 
eral hand ; that the affections of fellow-citizens will cling to 
a man who lives not for himself; and that no dignity con- 
ferred by men is as high as that of the Christian gentleman. 
Such are some of the painful thoughts, which crowd into 
the mind to-day. But I turn, gentlemen, to the future in 
confident hope that the graduates of coming years will ac- 
quit themselves as worthily as those of the past have done ; 
and that still, as long as the College, the country and time 
shall last, men of power and goodness will point hither with 
pride as to their place of education. And may not an augu- 
ry be taken for the future progress of the College from the 
past ? May we not infer from the living force which she has 
shown and from her gradual growth that (here are no seeds 
of decay in her, — that the purposes she answers, the wants 
she supplies are not those of an age or a clique but of hu- 
man improvement throughout time. With good auguries 
and hopes then we send her on her course through the next 
fifty years. BntI would rather change the tone of augury and 
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prophecy into prayer and say : may those who shall a 
here then see improvement and growth as great as we can 
trace since the commencement of the century. Before that 
time may her inelegant bnildings give place to structures 
worthy to be the home of learning, and representing to the 
eye in form and material an institution calculated for all time. 
May her resources be adequate to every healthy enlargement. 
May her officers be every way abler and better than the best 
of their predecessors, May her students be industrious, 
thoughtful, earnest men, in whom solid well disciplined 
minds and characters shall be the foundation and assurance 
of success in life. Above and before all may Goo be present 
to give light and to leaven with his holy influence all study 
and all discipline. But if, — which may he avert, — she should 
desert his ways, and give herself up to evil and to falsehood, 
I pray not for her prosperity : — I rather pray that she may 
iall. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

The proceedings at the celebration of the third jubilee since the 
founding of Yale College, held August 14, 1850, were as follows. 

The graduates assembled in the College Chapel were called to 
order about half-past nine o'clock ; whiin Prof. Silliman, Sen., 
(graduate of 1796,) was appointed the President of the day, A. N. 
SKinftER, Esq., Mayor of New Haven, ( 1623,) the Vice President, 
and Samuel H. Perkins, Esq., of Philadelphia, (1817,) and Rev. 
S. W. S. DuTTOM.of New Haven, { 1833,) the Secretaries. The latter 
gentleman then read the proceedings of last year's meeting of the 
graduates, and the obituary notices of graduates, who have deceased 
since the last Commencement. Upon this a procession in order of 
Collegiate age, — the longest ever known at Yale College, and con- 
sisting probably of more than a thousand graduates besides invited 
strangers, — was formed to the first Church, where, after a prayer by 
Rev. Dr. Cooley, of Granville, Mass., ( 1792,) the present discourse 
was delivered. On returning to the CoUefe the company was almost 
immediately summoned o a coll on The ables e e a anfed 
in front of the Lib y ade n s d pos d n he fo ol a 
clinium with amaqeeen leee Ao dlen quee 
were placed portia s of fo mer office s and be ef c o s of 1 e 
College with the na e of eacl c bel n le s of lea ad 

above, encircling 1 e en h no o of he Collej,e seal L e 
Veritas. The tables ve e d co a ed v 1 flo e s Abo one 
thousand persons pa ook of he epas Ti e c mpany c ns s ed 
of graduates arranged together according to classes, so that fami- 
liar faces could greet one another, of benefactors to the College, 
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and of other inviled guesis, among whom were officers of a num- 
ber of literary institutions. 

After the collation was ended the President of the day, Trof. 
Silliman, made a brief address lo the company as a preface to the 
subsequent proceedings ; in which he mentioned that having given 
notice in 1849, after fifty years of official duty, of his purpose to 
retire from his post at this Commencemenl, he had been led by the 
request of the authorities of the College to withdraw his resigna- 
tion. He then announced the first toast, ' Yale College,' which 
was responded to in a brief speeeh by Ex-President Day, (1795.) 
The next sentiment, ' Harvard, our elder sister,' called up Prof. 
Felton of thai University. The third, ' our alumni of the Cler- 
gy,' was answered by Rev. Dr. Bacon of New Haven, (1820.) 
The fourth, 'our alumni of the Bench and Bar,' brought out 
Daniel Lord, Esq., of New York, (1811,) and Dr. Alexander H. 
Stevens of the same clly, (1807,) spoke lo the fifth, ' the alumni 
of the Medical profession.' The Hon. Edward Bales of Mis- 
souri spoke to the sixth loast, ' Westward ihe star of empire 
takes its way,' and Prof. Brown, of Dartmouth, to a seniinienl in 
which his College was honorably meniioned. The Rev. John 
Pierpont, (1804,) then read a poem on ' Progress,' which was well 
received by the audience. The ' Poets of America,' were toasted, 
and Dr. Oliver W. Holmes a Professor in Harvard responded in a 
few lines. The concluding sentiment was 'our alumni of the 
South,' to which William T. Gould, Esq,, of Augusta, Georgia, 
(1816,) responded, taking occasion lo pay a iribule of praise lo 
Mr. Calhoun who died within the year. 

During Ihe course of this meeting, were sung several pieces, 
written for the occasion, in which the ' Beethoven Society,' of the 
undergraduates, with some graduates who had been members of 
ihe same, lent very efTiciont aid. Together with these were sung 
those four verses of the sixty-fifth Psalm In Sternhold and Hop- 
kins' version, which were sung at the Commencement of 1718. 
The company broke up about six o'clock. 
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No. II. 



The commemoration here referred to consisted in nothing 
than a Latin discourse pronounced on Commencement day in Sep- 
tember, 1753, by Ezra Sliles then Senior Tutor. The discourse 
which Is still preserved among his papers is in indifferent Lalin 
and is occupied partly with a summary view of the history of thi 
College. The ' Old Middle' was then in building. ' Qui pra; me 
says he speaking of President Clap, ' laudes [ejus] dixere, Biblio- 
Ihecte caialogum, legumque non scriptarum el statutonim Yalen- 
slum Collectiones, perpetua [ejus] de academia curffi monumenla. 
memorarunt. His adde sortilegium nov-academicum et 
mille modos quibus largisslmos nummoa gazophylacio noslro i 
meravit ad erigendum conficiendumque novum Academia} i 
cilium, quod seslo Aprilis (1750,) undeclmo praisidiatua [ejus] 
anno inceplum, jam ferme confectum videmus.' The reference 
in the word ' sortilegium' is to the lottery granted by the Slate for 
building the new College in May, 1747, from which source five 
thousand two hundred pounds old tenor or about four hundred and 
thi ( ) 



itf 



No A g 

tobris[!] ; Anno Dor 



Abrah, Pierson, Rector. 
James Noyes, -. 
NoADiAH EussEi., > Inspector 
Samuel Kitssel, ■' 
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No. III. 

Dr. Trumbull inhishislory of Conneclicut (Vol. I, pp. 450,451) 
pronounces the number of inhabilanls in the Colony in 1717 lo be 
seventeen thousand. The area of the Colony as yel incorporated 
was divided into four counties, of which Hartford comprised be- 
yond its present bounds part of Middlesex, all of Tolland that was 
then incorporated and portions of Windham, together with the 
town of VVaterbury; while New London took in Saybrook and 
Killingworth beyond the river, and Voluntown and Pomfret which 
were afterwards set off lo Windham. To New Haven pertained 
Durham and the very new settlement of New Milford. This will 
help the reader to understand the remonstrance of the inhabitants 
of Hartford and New London counties complaining that the in- 
terests of those the largest counties were not considered in remov- 
ing the College to New Haven. 



No. IV. 



This Appendix contains 

(1.) Proposals for erecting a University, etc. 

(2.) Letter of Increase Mather without address, dated Sept. 15, 
1701. 

(3.) Two letters of Judge Sewali lo Rev. James Pierpont, dated 
Sept. 17, 1701, and Oct. 29, 1701. 

(4.) Letter of Messrs. Sewali and Addington, dated Oct. 6, 
1701. 

(5.) Their draft of a charter for the College in Connecticut, 
transmitted with the foregoing letter. 

(6.) The original charier of the College, passed Oct. 9, 1701. 

(7.) Bemarks on the preceding papers. 
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Proposals for erecting an Univernly in the renowned Colony of 
Connecticut, humbly offered ly a hearty (Iho' unknown) well- 
wisher lo t!ie welfare of lliat religious Colony. 

I. Lei there be called a Synod of all the consociated churclies 
in tills Colony. 

The Synod (or council of elders and messengers from the 
churches,) my Jib lied by the civil governmenl, upon the 
motion of s tp lors. Or, if that way should fail, why 

may not as m y it? P stors, as can come together, modestly 
write a cir 1 1 It t the churches, intimating their desire 

of iheir se d tl d 1 gales unio a Synod, (at a proper time 
and place agreed on,) upon this great occasion of settling an Uni- 
versity, for the propagation of literature and religion among them. 

II. The Synod being assembled, lei the woric of that venerable 
assembly be lo resolve upon an University, that shall be the school 
of the churches, and upon the laws by which the said University 
shall be governed. 

Let these laws declare what shall be the qualifications of them 
ihat shall be admitted into the Society ; what shall be the studies 
therein followed and how managed; what shall be ihe names of 
the students and how rewarded or censured ; and upon what ac- 
complishments the persons there educated shall go forth with 
ample testimonials recommending them to the acceptance of the 

III. We cannot presume to give degrees pro more Academiarum 
in AngliS,, tior are the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Master of 
Arts, in th f h w d ly m 1 m h n 
empty title A d[l m 1 { by P d o 
and Ihe T f h Q y d by h f h I p ) 
asserting ilqlti fhh ilbgd 
as a degre 1 bl If bl m A d 
it is hoped f ' P 1 f d d d f d 
may witho p mp g 1 ml 11 
shall unde b dad 
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If the young genllemen will not be satisfied without tiiles 
equivalent unto a Baccalaureus and Maglsler, it will be easy to 
gratify Ihem, Ho that goes forth, qualified with a Teslimonial, 
and intending the service of the churches may be stiled inslmcttts 
ecclesiie. He that goes forth, intending to serve his country la 
any other capacity but that of a divine may be silled ornalus 
patrim : (suppose the word servus understood.) But lei the Pres- 
ident and the Tutors with the Inspectors, appoint still what time 
ihey please, in the year, for solemn and rigid Esamen, of those 
that are the vandidaiea of approbation. 

Let it be considered whether the lime for the scholars going 
forth Instructi or Ornati should be limited unto the term of Iheir 
conlinuance four or five or more years under their education. 
Would it not be betler for the rules of qualification to he suffi- 
ciently strict and fixed ? And then, a scholar that shall come up 
to Ihem sooner may go forlh an Instructus or Ornatus with an 
earlier harvest of his diligence. And the slothful or stupid may 
stay, as 'tis fit they should, until their merits may challenge their 
testimonial.— -But then the Examen must be impartial. 

IV. Let the Synod choose at least the first President. If it 
seem too great a trouble for the churches to come together as 



pp f h I h p d II 

Q whhhPd I bh fif 

( q md b ) 11(1 P n 

the difficul ) of obta ng a more continued supply,) an eminent 
pastor may ot be bor owed for four or five years from hia 
church; and h s ch cl Ve in the meantime supplied with candi- 
dates of the ministry : the President himself coming to ihem as 
often as may be lo dispense all special ordinances. 

The work of the President shall be ordinarily once a day to 
entertain the scholars in a public hall whh prayers, and such other 
exercises, whether expositions of the scriptures, or lectures in di- 
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vinily, or church history, or somewhat else, as may be most ser- 
viceable; and frequently to examine the cocduct of the Tutors, 
and the progress of the scholars ; and execute the discipline of the 
University, according to the laws of it ; and preach publicly in the 
University-iown as often as he can. 

To such encumbrances, and such entertainments will the Presi- 
dent be obliged, that he must have a considerable salary, Unlil 
those methods be taken, (which may soon be taken,) whereby 
such a salary may be raised ; why may not the synod resolve that 
each of the consociated churches do its part; and that it shall 
be treated as a censurable scandal, for every particular person 
under the church- watch, to refuse to do his duly in the general 
contribution? It will be so little among so many churches and 
persons, that it will be scarce felt by any but such as are of a 
very quick sense in such matters. 

V. Let the Pastors of such twelve churches as the Synod shall 
pilch upon, be for the time being the staled Inspectors of the Uni- 
versity ; and every seven of those twelve be a Quorum. Only let 
none be allowed for to act as Inspectors, until they subscribe 
certain articles, relating to the purity of religioii, that shall be by 
the Synod agreed upon. And let none be allowed as President or 
Tutors without subscribing those articles. Let the inspectors 
visit the University twice at least in a year, and assist the President 
in regulating all things, not only then but also as often as he shall 
send for them. 

Two tutors may be enough at first. But how shall they be 
maintained ? Some way must be thought of that the public may 
pay for their board ; some such way as that which provides a 
salary for the President. For their further subsistence let there 
be a convenient sum set upon the heads of all that are under their 
tuition. 

VI. There have been many famous universities which have 
had no colleges. Yea, one of the most famous universities now 
in Europe haih seven or eight hundred students in it; and yet 
they have no collegiate way of living, but board here and there in 
the town, where they can. There needs but one large room for 
the staled meetings of all the scholars. 
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The Synod shall determine ihe town ihat shall be the seat of 
the University. By all means let it be a seaport town. 

The scholars may board at houses in the town, where they may 
be best provided for. Only, let not the scholars board in any 
families but such as the pastor and other officers of the church 
may under their hands allow, as fit, (in regard of their exemplary 
piety,) for that service of boarding young men that are to be the 
hope of the flock. Let the president and inspectors of the Uni- 
versity limit and retrench the price of hoarding, if any of the in- 
habitants begin to oppress the students in the matter. 

If these, or the like proposals may be received by a colony fa- 
mous for true religion, and in which there are many pious and 
prudent gentlemen, who can't but foresee the vast consequences 
of such an undertaking, as is here proposed; there yet remain 
many considerable things, to be humbly offered, relating to the 
laws of their University, when there shall be, (which the Lord 
grant,) an happy opportunity for it. 
[This is directed to the Reverend, 

Mr. NoYES, of Stonington, 
Mr. Buckingham, of Saybrook, 
Mr- PiERPOKT, of New Haven. 



On the back is written by some one " A scheme for 
1700." And also " instructions for a collegiate school."] 



Letter of Increase Mather. 

Boston, Sept. 15, 1701. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, — Not long since a minister in your Colony 
was pleased to desire my advice concerning an Academical 
School designed to be erected in your Colony. I shall suggest a 
few particulars to you. 

In the universities in Holland and other foreign countries they 
do not live a collegiate life but board in the town where the 
Academy is. By taking this course you may save more than a 
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^100 io building a house. Only 'tis necessary (here should be a 
large room hired to attend dispulations, oralioQs and other public 
exercises. 

A President and two or three Tators may be sufficient for the 
ordinary good government of your school in Academical learning. 
If for the mailing of laws, election of officers, &c., there shall he 
seven Inspectors appointed, it may do well ; especially if these be 
the pastors of the next neighboring churches. 

Public commencements in our college have of late years 
proved very expensive, and are occasion of much sin. That may 
[he] done privately as well as publicly. At some limes in ihe 
universities of England they have no public acts, but give degrees 
privately and silently. 

The presidents and professors in the proteslant (?) universilies 
io France were maintained by the churches: and the several 
churches were directed by the synods what they should contribute 
in order thereto. 

If the Connecticut government, before their charter is taken 
from them, shall settle (?) a revenue for the mainiainance of such 
a school, 'tis probable that property will not be taken from you, 
though government should. 

These things are what, at present, occur to my thoughts, which, 
(as also what I have written to Mr. Buckingham of Seabrook,) lake 
in good part. I commend you and your undertaking, (in which 
the welfare of your Colony and posterity is greatly concerned,) to 
the grace of Christ, and remain. Sir, 

Yours to my power, 

I. Mather, 
(3) 
For the Rev. Mr. James Pierpont at New Hmen. 

Boston, Sept. 17, 1701. 

Sir, — The letter subscribed by Mr. Chauncey, Buckingham, 
Pierson, Pierpont and Salionstall, bearing date Aug. 7th, came to 
hand, Aug. 26. And your own, dated Aug. 26, 1 received Sept. 
13th, at my return from Bristow. I gave the enclosed to the Sec- 
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relary, and we conferred notes. But it has been a very hurrying 
time with us by reason of the Governor's power being devolved on 
the Council, and the setting of the general Court the beginning of 
this month. 

I have been thinking that considering the present distress, it 
may be best lo do as little by the government as is possible with 
attaining the end. And therefore should not be eager in building 
a college or settling revenues by a law. Bui let the scholars board 
in the town, as it is in Holland : and only build a hall with chamber 
over it for a library. Unless you can hire a large house that may 
accommodate the President and those enda also. And so let the 
act only contain aulhority for such a person by himself and Tutors 
under him lo instruct youlb in academical learning, and give them 
degrees, as the late reverend and godly learned Mr. Charles 
Chauncey was wont to do at Cambridge in New England, and as 
was accustomed to be done under his presidentship. And all per- 
sons admitted lo any degrees shall have the same honor and res- 
pect shown them thai students have or ought lo have had at 
Harvard College from the said Charles Chauncey, or from any 
other President before or after him in Harvard College at Cam- 
bridge aforesaid. And let the act oblige ihe president to pray and 
expound the Scriptures in the hall, morning and evening de die in 
diem, and ground the students in the principles of religion by 
reading to them or making them recite the Assembly's Confession* 
of Faith, which is turned into good Latin, as also the Catechises, 
and Dr. Ames' Medulla. And the students shall obey the presi- 
dent and tutors, and conform themselves to such wholesome orders 
as shall be appointed, subscribing them at their entrance. And 
let the entire course of academical exercises be maintained and 
the performance of them exacted whh all imaginable strictness 
and severity, wilhout dispensation to any. 

Mr. Secretary presents his service to you, and the gentlemen 
you joined with in your above mentioned letter. We account our- 

* I mention the Confession of the Assembly of Divines, because Amiinjan- 
ism is crept even into the Dissenter's emiotationf, as may be sven upon Heb, ii, 
9, said to be done bj Mr. Obadiah Hughes. 
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selves honored in that you have imparted to us a matter of so 
great concernment, and hope within these few days to send you 
something more mature and in form either hy the post or some 
other good hand, I have enclosed for each of you my small essay 
towards opening the eighteenth century ; and a sheet to discourage 
our trading to Africa for men. It is a pity that in New England 
any should defend and plead for slavery with that rigor as they do. 

As for newa I cannot learn that the danger is yet over of our 
being all slain at once by act of Parliament, nulling the American 
charters. By the prorogation of the Parliament all bills must de- 
termine: but ihcy may be received at the next meeting, if they 
please. There is a further seiliement of the crown by act of Parlia- 
ment upon the princess Sophia electress dowager of Hanover, 
daughter of the queen of Bohemia, and on her heirs ; none being 
or turning or marrying a papist to inherit the crown. June 10th, 
1701, at Kensington, his electoral highness of Hanover was elect- 
ed a Knight Companion of the most noble order of the Garter. 
Thos. A. B. [archbishop of] Canterbury, Sir Nathan Wright, 
keeper, Thomas Earl Pembroke, President Council, William Duke 
Devonshire, Steward, Charles Duke Somerset, Edward Ear! Jer- 
sey, Chamberlain, and Sidney Lord Godolpbin, First Lord Com- 
missioner of the Treasury, were appointed Lords justices of Eng- 
land upon the King's going into Holland. Sir Thomas Trevor is 
made Lord chief justice of the common pleas in the place of Sir 
George Treby, deceased. And Edward Norihey, Esq., of the 
Middle Temple, Is made Attorney General. Ail grandees of 
Spain are to be dukes and peers of France ; and all dukes and 
peers of France are to be grandees of Spain. The match seems 
to proceed between the King of Spain and Duke of Savoy's 
daughter, which makes me fear lest Geneva be not at last broken 
in upon. Count Stare mberg, famed for defendingSienna in 1688, 
is dead. It is said the emperor's army have had a battle with the 
French in their passage into Italy, and the Imperialists have had 
the best of it by mucli. 

As to our affairs, It is said that Col. Dudley has an order signed 
hy the King to be our Governor; that Sir Henry Ashhurst and 
two more with him oppose il : they pleaded the taking off Governor 
12 
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Leislei", and the disaffection of the people to him, for the demon- 
stration of which they pioduce (5 a letter undei the hand of tour of 
the Council here. Papers made use of belore the Loids Jiislices 
were sent over to the Kmg m Holland Mr Jer Dummer writes 
that this opposition will aot avail, and that Col Diidlej will be 
our Governor, and be with us before we are awaie 

My humble services to you and the gentlemen concerned with 
you and to Mrs. Pierpoiit, from, Sir, your humble servant, 

Samuel Sewall. 



Botton, Oct. 39, ITOl. 

Sir,— Your letters of the 15th and 16lh inst. are come to hand 
which gave Mr, Addinglon and me a great deal of pleasure, to 
see that you had so soon got an act passed for the erecting of a 
College in your Colony: and to have Mr, Buckingham's own 
hand as a sure testimony of his being alive ; after the rumor 
which we had of his being dead ; which made us sad. 

It would be an ample reward of any thing we have done for 
you, if you would send us a fair authentic copy of the act, which 
w d 1 f 1 [1 1 I C liege is to be, so soon 
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h G 1 L b p hat a fleet of ours of 

fifty-two ships from sixty to eighty guns, six lire-ships and four 
bomb-kelcbes was seen not far from Cape Finisterre. It is much 
mused whither they be bound, and on what design. The Ham- 
burger that fell among them, and brought news of it to Lisbon 
ihey obliged him to separate from them, not suffering him to re- 
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main in the fleet. This fleet was seen about the middle of August. 
This snowy day is designed for the ordination of Mr. Blowers at 
Beverly. 

Present our hearty service to Mr, Ciiauncey, Buckingham, Pier- 
son and Sahonstall. 

Mr. Timothy Woodhridgo remains lame here by reason of a 
humor fallen inlo his right leg. We are generally in health. 
I am, Sir, your servant, 

Samuel Sewall. 

(4.) 
Lefhrof Me^sis St it aU and iddinglon 

a t 1 o t btl 1101. 

Gentlemen, — We ciaie jour p'^idon that we haie mide you 
wail so long for ia I iile We m ghi ftanie an exc lae from the 
present circumstances cf affairs and say mulla nos imjiedieruni. 
But there Is anothci ca se that rnade us slow ind feeble in our 
progress, not know ng what to do fir fear of oveido ng And 
that is the reason ihtie is no mention made of any visitation, 
which is e.Yceedingh pioper and beneficial all humane societies 
standing in need of a check upon them But we knew not how 
to call or qualify it, but that m a little time it might prub-iblv prove 
subversive of your design We on puipose gaie jour academy 
as low a name as we could that it might the better stand in wind 
and weather, not darmg to incorporate it lest it should be liable 
to be served with a writ of 5110 uarranto 

We pray you to accept of the few inclosed m nules for an act, 
and should have travelled furthei n t, if your instructions or our 
invention had dictated to us, not Knowing well what scheme to pro- 
ject, because we could not tell how far your government will en- 
courage the design. 

We should bo very glad to hear of flourishing schools and a 
College at Connecticut, and it would be some relief to us against 
the sorrow we have conceived for the decay of them in this prov- 
ince. And as the end of all learning is to fit men to search the 
Scriptures, that thereby they may come to the saving knowledge 
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of God in Christ ; we make no doubt but you will oblige the Hector 
to expound the Scriptures diligently morning and evening. 

Praying God !o direct and bless you beyond what yourselves do 
understand or hope for, we take leavfl and remain 

Your affectionate and humble servants, 
Sam. Sewall, 
IsA. Addikgton. 



Gospel at Say brook." 

President Quincy has published this letter without date in the 
Appendix (No. XXVII) to the first volume of his History of 
Harvard. He f 
but it must hav£ 
ning of 1701." 
end of 1701, i 
long consullatioi 
charter.] 



lys, " the date of this letter is wanting in the copy, 
been written about the end of 1700 or the begin- 
The real dale, as we see, places it towards the 
hlch is important as showing that there was no 
the 



with the Massachusetts gentlei 



Charter drafted ly Sewall and Addington hefore the revisions 
and alleratioHS of the Trustees. 

Connecticut in New England, — An act for founding a Collegiate 
School. Whereas several well disposed and public spirited per- 
sons, of their sincere regard to, and zeal for the upholding and 
propagating of the Christian Protestant religion, by a succession 
of learned and orthodox men, have expressed their earnest desires 
that a collegiate school be founded and suitably endowed within 
this his Majesty's Colony of Connecticut, for the educating and 
instructing of youth in good literature, arts and sciences, that so 
by the blessing of Almighty God, they may he the better fitted 
for public employment both in the church and in the civil state; 
and have manifested their willingness to contribute towards the 
charge of such school : 
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To the intent therefore that all the encouragement be 
such pious resolutions, and that so necessary and religio 
derlaking may be set forward and supported ; 

Be it enacted by the Governor and Company of the sa 
of Connecticut in General Court Assembled, and 
ordaiBed by the authority of the same that ther 
school forthwith founded and set up in the town 
in Ihia Coiony ; and that A, B and C, Maslers of Arts and Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, and E, F, Gentlemen, being all inhabitants 
within the said Colony be, and hereby are nominated and appoint- 
ed Trustees for the said School, with full power to coniract, agree 
for, erect, and set up such house, and houseing in afore- 
said, as shall be necessary and convenient for the holding and 
keeping of such school, and to furnish the same for that end ; and 
to employ the money which shall be granted by this Court or 
otherwise conlribuled to that use accordingly. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
before named Trustees, together with such others as they shall 

associate to themselves, so as not to exceed the number of in 

the whole, and their successors to be from time lo time nominated 
by themselves, as any one or more of those first named or associ- 
ated shall happen to die, be and hereby are further empowered 
and authorized, from time lo time and at all times forever, to have 
the oversight, direction, rule, order and government of the said 
school, and provide place and settle a Rector with Tutors and 
other ofEcers proper and necessary for the te 
ruling and governing of the scholars that froi 
be sent thither for education, i 
rules, orders and laws for that e 



to make and constitute suci 

s are usual and customary i) 

: orders and laws be not repuo-nan 



to the laws of the govern n n a! f d up n 

such scholars educated th I by 1 1 m d 

proficiency in learning shall b d d hy 1 ma 

usual and accuslomed at II a d C 11 f, n L mb dg h n 

the province of the Massa h B y N E 1 d 

And whereas the principles of the Christian Protestant religion 
are excellently comprised in the Confession of Faith, composed 
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by the reverend assembly of divines sitting 
by the learned and judicious Dr. Ames in his Medulla ThcologiEe ; 
the Rector of (he same school is to give in charge, and take special 
care, that the said Book be diligently read in the Latin tongue, and 
well studied by all scholars educated in the said school. 

And il is further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the said 
Trustees and their successors he and hereby are further empow- 
ered to have, accept, take, act|uire and purchase any lands, tene- 
ments and herediiaments, to the use of the said school, not exceed- 
ing the value of five hundred pounds per annum ; and any goods, 
chattels, sum or sums, of money whatsoever, as from time to time 
shall be freely given, hequeaihod, devised or settled by any person 
or persons whatsoever upon and to and for the use of the said 
school, towards the founding, erecting or endowing of the same ; 
and to sue for, recover, and receive all such gifts, legacies, be- 
quests, annuities, rents, issues and profits arising therefrom, and 
to employ the same accordingly ; and out of the estate, revenues, 
rents, profits and incomes accruing and belonging lo the said 
school to support and pay the Rector, Tutors and other officers 
Iheir respective annual salaries o 



The original Charier of the College. 

By the Governor and Council and Representatives of his Majesty's 
Colony of Connecticut in General Court Assembled, New 
Haven, Oct. 9lh, 1701. 

An Act for liberty to erect a Collegiate School. 
Wliereas, several well-disposed and public spirited persons, of 
their sincere regard lo and zeal for upholding and propagating of 
ihe Christian Protestant religion by a succession of learned and 
orthodox men, have expressed by petition their earnest desires, 
that full liberty and privilege be granted unto certain undertakers 
for the founding, sviiiahly endowing and ordering a Collegiate 
School, withio his Majesty's Colony of Connecticut, wherein youth 
may be instructed in the arts and sciences, who ihrough (he 
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of Almighty God may be fitted for public employment 
both in church and civil state: — lo the inlent therefore that all 
due encouragement be given to such pious resolutions, acd thai so 
necessary and religious an undertaking may be set forward sup- 
ported and well managed ; 

Be it enacted by the Governor and Company of the said Colony 
of Connecticut in General Court now assembled, and it is enacted 
and ordained by the authority of ihe same, that there be and here- 
by is full liberty, right and privilege granted unto the reverend Mr. 
James Noyes of Sioninglon, Mr. Israel Chauncey of Stratford, 
Mr. Thomas Buckiugham of Saybrook, Mr. Abram Pierson of 
Killingworih, Mr. Samuel Mather of Windsor, Mr. Samuel An- 
drew of Milford, Mr. Timothy Woodbridge of Hartford, Mr. James 
Pierponl of New Haven, Mr. Noadiah Russell of Middletown, Mr. 
Joseph Webb of Fairfield, being reverend ministers of the Gos- 
pel, and inhabitants within the said Colony, proposed lo stand as 
Trustees, partners or undertakers for the said School, to them and 
their successors, lo erect, form, direct, order, establish, improve, 
and at all times, in all suiiable ways for the future to encourage the 
said School in such convenient place or places, and in such form 
and manner, and under such order and rules as to them shall seem 
meet and conducive to the aforesaid, and thereof, so as such rules 
and orders be not repugnant lo the laws of the civil government, 
as also to employ the moneys or any other estate, which shall be 
granted by this Court ov otherwise contributed to that use, accord- 
ing to their discretion, for the benefit of the said Collegiate School, 
from time to time and at all times henceforward. 

And be it farther enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the 
before named Trustees, Partners, or Undertakers together with 
such others as they shall associate to themselves, (not exceeding 
the number of eleven or at any time being less than seven,) pro- 
vided also that persons nominated or associated from time to time 
to fill up said number be ministers of the Gospel, iuhabifing within 
this Colony and above the ago of forty years, — or the major part 
of them, the said Mr. James Noyes, Israel Chauncey, Thomas 
Buckingham, Abram Piersnn, Samuel Mather, Samuel Andrew, 
Timothy Woodbridge, James Pierpont, Noadiah Russell and 
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Joseph Webb, Undertakers, and of such persons so chosen and 
associated as above said at any time hereafier, — have and shall 
have the oversight, lull and complete right, liberty, power and 
privilege to furnish, direct, manage, order, improve and encourage, 
from time to time and at all limes hereafter the said Collegiate 
School so erected and formed by them in such way, order and 
manner, and by such person. Rector or Master, and officers ap- 
pointed by them, as shall, according to their best discretion, be 
most conducibie to attain the aforesaid mentioned end thereof. 

And moreover, it is enacted by the Governor, Council and Rep- 
resentatives of the Colony aforesaid met in General Assembly, 
that the said James Noyes, [etc. as before,] Undertakers, Parlnevs 
or Trustees, and that said persons lakeii from lime to time into 
partnership or associated as aforesaid with themselves, shall have 
and receive, — and it is hereby given and granted unto ibem, — the 
full and just sum of one hundred and twenty pounds in country pay, 
to be paid annually and at all times hereafter, until this Court 
order otherwise, to them, and to such person or persons only as 
they shall appoint and empower to receive the same, to be faith- 
fully disposed by the said Trustees, Partners or Undertakers, fur 
the end aforesaid according to their discretion ; which said sum 
s and manners and at such a 
and usually have 



shall be raised and paid i 


n such ways ai 


value, as the country rati 


3S of said CoU 


been raised and paid. 
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profits arising therefrom, and to employ the same accordingly, and 
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out of the estates, revenues, rents, profits, income, accruing and 
belonging to the said School, to support and pay, as the said Under- 
takers shall agree and see cause, the said Eectof or Master, 
Tulors, Ushers or olher officers their respective annual salaries or 
allowances; as also for ihe encouragement of students to grant 
degrees or licenses, as they or ihose deputed by them shall see 
cause to order and appoint. 

(7-) 
Remarks on the preceding papers. 

From a comparisoQ of these documents it appears — 

1. That the unknown author of the ' proposals for erecting an 
University,' etc., must have been one of the Mathers, (i. e., either 
Increase, who was deprived of his office as President of Harvard 
nine days before the date of his letter, or his son Cotton,} or one 
of their acquaintances. It is clear that this paper was not of Con- 
necticut origin. It speaks of ' inspectors' like Mather's letter and 
like no olher document; it dissuades from erecting a building 
3ike Mather and Sewall ; and it refers to foreign universities to 
support this advice as ihey do, 

2. It appears that Mather was not consulted respecting the pros- 
pect of a College in ihe Colony of Connecticut by the leading 
persons in that project, until a short time before the final action. 
This could not have been, if a disaffected religious parly of which 
he was a principal member had been forward In this project. 

3. It appears tlial Sewall and Addington were not consulted 
respecting a draft for a charter until some sis weeks or so before 
the charter was granted, and that certain ' instructions' were trans- 
mitted to them what provisions to insert in the drafl. The nuatler 
has the appearance of one newly brought before their notice, not 
of one, in which they, as Puritan laymen of the strictest views, 
had been moving springs. 

4. It appears that the actual charter retained a considerable por- 
tion of their draft, but dissented most widely from their views in 
very important particulars. 

13 
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They represent the collegiate school as founded hy the legisla- 
ture. The ministers to whom the draft was sent draw a pen 
through these words, and put in their place the words " full liberty 
for the founding," showing thereby that they mean to have them- 
selves considered as the founders and not the legislature. 

They propose to have ministers of the gospel and gentlemen 
associated as trustees. The Connecticut plan which previiiled was 
to put affairs in the hands of the ministers alone. 

They wish to insert in the charier, and make a great point of 
it, that the Assembly's Catechism and Ames' IMedulla should be 
studied. In Connecticut it was thought best not to put this into the 
charier. 

Their wish was, although no provision in their charter carries 
it out, to have a board of visilors. The Connecticut plan was to 
do without this appendage. 

5. It appears that the charter, drawn up by Sowall and Adding- 
ton, came with a letter dated Oct. 6, while the charter of the Col- 
lege was granted Oct. 9, The letter must have taken two days to 
reach New Haven. It is plain from this that all the plans of those 
who were concerned in getting up the new college were laid 
already ; for otherwise they would not have moved forward with 
Buch haste. 

6. Presideot Clap says in his history of the College, page 5, 
that the Assembly in Connecticut " established the act or charter 
drawn up hy the Secretary Addington with some small additions 
and alterations." But it is plain that he fell into an error, which 
is a strange one for a man of his accuracy. The Boston Charier 
was remodelled to secure points which he, of all men, thought vital 
to the College. This carelessness of President Clap has led Pres- 
ident Quincy into the statement that the draft of Sewall and Add- 
ington was adopted ' without any material alterations,' and lends 
some seeming support to his theory respecting the origin of Yale 
College, which is slenderly supported hy historical fads, so far as 
has yet been ascertained.* And all this has been so fully shown 

* The foUowiug extract of a letter oontaina the evitlence whicli lias teen tbua 
far made public. It ia from tlie Rey. Moses Xojes of Lyme, Conaecticut, a 
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by Prof. Kingsley in his review of President Quincy's history of 
Harvard University llial il seems to be placed beyond the reach 
of doubt. 



No. V. 



For an early project to establish a College in the Colony of 
New Haven, started by John Davenport, consult Prof Kingsley's 
History of Yale College in the Quarterly Register, vol. 8, p, 14. 

The following document copied from the records of Guilford 
and published by Dr. Dwighi in his history of New Haven, must 
refer to that project. 



Trustee ol Tale College, dated at Lyme, Sept. 3, llsa, and a 
Jui^e Sewall. 

" It was an awful stroke of Providence in taking away Mr. Pierpont, in 
whose assistance I promised myself much benefit to the place, and mucli 
ease and comfort to myself, and it is the more afflictive because our young men 
are feared to be infected witli Armiuian and Prelatical notions. So tliat it is 
difficult to supply his place. It was a wrong step, when the Trustees, by the 
assistance of great men, removed tie College at Sajbrook, and a worse, when 
they put in Mr. Cutler for Rector. The first movers for a College in Connecti- 
cut ftUadged this as a reason, because the College at Camtiiidge was under the 
Tutorage of Latitudinariana ; but how well they have mended the event sadly 
manifeata. But God is only wise, and will produce glory to his name out of 
the wealmesses and follies of men." 

Mr. TToyes, though not an original Trustee, was livmg in Connecticut from 
1098 onward, and is therefore a good witness. This letter written twenty- 
fi.ve years after the College was projected ia proof, certainly, that in the minds 
of some founders of Tale College, the Tutors at Cambridge were thought lati- 
tudinariaos and tliat this was one reason thrown out for founding the new Col- 
lege ; but that it was the main or the original reason is not shown by this or any 
other document, and the alsence of all proof, where it couhi not &il to appear, 
pioves tJie oppo^te. Fre^deat Quincy (vol. ii, 462,) has published a part of the 
above extract, but has mcorrectly given the reading Tutelage of Latitudinari- 
an» instead of Tatotage. Tutelage would refer to the governing board, Tutor- 
^e to the instructors at the tjma; unless Mr. Noyea has used the wrong 
word : and the difference of the words is plainly an impoi'tant one, as it res- 
pects the bearings of the letter upon the point in question. 
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" At a General Court, held at Guilford June 28ih, A. D. 1659, 
voted : the matter about a College at New Haven was ihouglit to 
be too great a charge for us of tbis jurisdiction to undergo alone ; 
especially considering the unsettled stale of New Haven town ; 
being publicly declared from the deliberate judgment of the most 
understanding men to be a place of no comfortable subsistence for 
the present inhabitants there. But if Conneclicut do join, the plan- 
ters are generally willing to bear their just proportions for erect- 
ing and maintaining of a College there. However they desire 
thanks to Mr. Goodyear for fiis kind proffer to the setting forward 
of such a work." 

At the end of the seventeenth century, about 1698, the inost 
forward persons in reviving a project of a College were, according 
to President Clap, the ministers of New Haven, Milford and 
Branford, all of them towns of the former New Haven Colony; 
whoDce we may conclude that the tradition of the earlier project 
in the same parts suggested a new and more successful one. 



No. vr. 



The original sources of information respecting the question of 
the removal of the College from Saybrook are 

1. Johnson's MS. referred to in the lest. 

2. MSS. in the office of the Secretary of Slate at Hartford. I 
have used exlracls from these which are supposed to embrace 
every thing relating to the College. These papers are believed 
not to have been consulted before. 

3. Loose papers in the possession of Yale College. 

One of these last papers contains the remonstrance of New 
London and Harlford counties, and an answer by the Rev. Messrs. 
Andrew and Russell, two of the Trustees; doted Feb. 22, 1716, 
(i. e., old style.) In the remonstrance are ihese words: "and 
whereas the counties of New London and IlarU'ord being more 
in numbers than the rest of the government, and paying the great- 
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est part of the money for the snbsisling of ihe Collegiale School, 
Olid having furnished the said School wilh llie greatest number of 
scholars, had reason lo expect that in appoinling the said School 
good respect should have been had to them ihcroin, but finding il 
quite oiherwise," etc. 

The answer is called, " Some remarks upon the unjust repre- 
sentations, contained in a paper unfairly dispersed through the 
counties of New London and Hartford, (according to information,) 
called a remonairance against the settling of the Collegiate School 
at New Haven," etc. 

One passage of this paper is valuable ns containing a distinct 
reference to the western colonies, "in reference to the number 
of people, ought they not with the conveniency of the people to have 
some respect to the flourishing stale of the Collegiate School? 
and is there not a prospect that the western governments, who 
have no such means of education among them should conlribme 
more to the advancing the interests of he b ! ol I 1 e eas e 
who are so well furnished at home ? L h 1 I 1 y of 

the heavens ever appear with so ^ e I e a 1 i 

farthest from the sun, unless the inl | o of he ea h e 1 p e 
her glory ?" 



No. vn. 

It will be observed that Johnson confines the name Yale College 
to the building erected for the use of the Collegiate School. 
Nothing more than this was intended at first. Thus the Trustees 
say on the records, 'consentlmus, statuimus, ordinamus nostras 
mdes academicas patron! rnunificenlissimi nomine appellari alque 
Yalense Collegium nominari.' And yet for want of a name the 
spirilnal lody — the Collegiate School — begins to be so called on 
the records in 1720, The formulte, ' at a meeting of the Trus- 
tees of Yale College,' and 'at a meeting of the Trustees at Yale 
College' occur interchangeably for several years. Three years 
afterwards, the act in explanation of and addition to the original 
Charter, passed Oct. 10, 1723, uses this name as commonly ap- 
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piled to the 'School.' "Whereas, pursQant to the powers and 
privileges granted lo certain Trustees for erecting a Collegiate 
School in this Colony entitled an act for a Collegiate School, the 
said Trustees have erected tlie said School in the town of New 
Haven, which School is now known by the name of Yale College," 
etc. President Clap says that " the Trustees, in commendation of 
Governor Yale's great generosity, called the Collegiate School 
after his name, Yale College," but he must mean the building by 
the School. The ambiguity of terms has led many lo suppose 
that the 'Yale College' of 1718 was the same essence as it is 
now. But it was not until 1745 that by the charter of that year 
the name covered the body corporate. Meanwhile the building 
which at first bore the name has disappeared without a vestige. 



No. VIII. 

Of Kector Cutler, President Stiles speaks in the following terms 
in his literary diary. 

" Rector Cutler was aa excellent linguist — he was a great Hebri- 
cian and Orientalist He had more knowledge of the Arabic than 
I believe any man befoie him except President Chauncey and his 
disciple the first Mr Thatcher Dr Cutler was a good Logician, 
Geographer and Rheloiieian He spoke Latin with fluency and 
dignity and with great propiiely of pronunciation. He was a 
noble Latin orator, as I learn fiom my father, who was educated 
under him. From him and Rev. Mr. Edwards of Windsor, my 
father an excellent Latinist learned to pronounce Latin ; and I from 
my father, who often called me when a boy, to hear him read Latin 
like Dr. Culler. He was of a commanding presence and dignity 
in government. He was a man of extensive reading in the aca- 
demic sciences, divinity and ecciesiaslica! history. He was of a high, 
lofty and despotic mien. He made a grand figure as the head of 
a College. But his head being at length turned with the splendor 
of prelacy, and carried away with the fond enlerprize of Episco- 
pizing all Now England, he, in 1722, turned Churchman, left his 
Eectorale of Yale College, and was reordained by the Bishop of 
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Norwich, and was honored wilh the Doclorale in Divinity from Ox* 
ford and Camhridge. Returning he settled in Boston ; hut failed 
of that influence and eminence which he figured to himself in 
prospect." 

Ttie Rev. Ernest Hawkins, Secretary of the Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel, whose missionary Dr. Culler was, in 
his "historical notices of missions of the Church of England," gives 
a fair account of this movement of Dr. Culler and others towards 
Episcopacy, as well as extracts from their letter. For the claim 
of Dr. Culler, when settled in Boston, to a seat in the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College, see President Quincy's History, 
Chap. XVII. 

According to Holiis, {Quincy, u. s.) Dr. Cutler said to him, 
" I was never in judgment heartily with the Disseniers, but bore it 
patiently until a favorable opportunity offered. This has opened 
at Boston, and I now declare publicly what I before believed private- 
ly." This as Holiis reports it looks like dishonest dissimulation ; 
but perhaps Dr. Cutler meant no more than that for a time there 
his prospects. 



No. IX. 

President Stiles in his diary has recorded the following informa- 
tion respecling the interregnum of 1722-26. 

" Mr. John Whiting of Windham, Aet. 70 et supra, graduated at 
Yale College in 1726 : this journey I saw him, when he gave me 
the following account of the raonihly Rectors, when he first enter- 
ed College in 1722. Though all agreed to lake their turns, yet 
six of the Trustees only actually came and resided at New Haven, 
viz.. Rev. Mr. Woodbridge, Mr. Russell, Mr. Davenport, Mr. An- 
drew, Mr. Buckingham of Hartford, and Mr, Whitman: neilher 
Mr. Adams nor the rest came. Mr. Woodbridge moderated at 
Commencement, 1723, Mr, Andrew, 1724, and [was] then elect- 
ed staled Rector pro tempore till another should bo chosen ; and he 
served three years, and was considered, called, and treated as 
standing Reclor. 
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Of iViat versatile and sagacious man, Reclor Williftms, Presi- 
dent Stiles, in his diary, gives the following account, under the 
title of ' JHemoirs of the Rev. Reclor Williams.' 
"A.D.1694. Aug. 2i. Bora at Hatfield, son of Rev. William 
Williams. 
1708. Admitted Sophimore in Harvard College, and edu- 
cated under Mr, Tutor RemiTiglon. 
17il. 1 Graduated A.B. and A.M. by Mr. President Lev- 
1714. I erett; and soon married Miss Eunice Chester, 
and settled at Wethersfield. 

1717. Made Tutor of refugee scholars at Welhersfield by 

the Rev. Messrs. Woodbridge and Buckingham, 
two Trustees ; afterwords chosen and approved at 
a legal meeting of the Trustees of College. 

1718. Member and Clerk of the Assembly. 
1720. Severe fit of sickness— sanctified. 

1731. M. 27. Ordained Pastor of the Church in New- 
ington. 

1736. M. 33. Installed Rector of Yale College. Elected 
1725. He filled his chair with great usefulness 
and honor thirteen years. 

1739. M. 46. He resigned the Rectorale and was s 
ceeded by Mr. Clap. He removed to Weth< 
field ; was elected member of the General As- 
sembly ; constituted Judge of the Superior Court, 

1745. M. 51. Went Chaplain of the Army in Cape 

1746. Became Colonel of a regiment in the proposed 

Canada expedition. 
1750, (?) Went to England— became acquainted with 

the Rev. Dr. Doddridge, and married Mrs. Scott 

of Norwich, 
1752, Apr, 24. Returned to New England, and lived a 

merchant. 
1755. July 34. Died at Welhersfield, /E. 61." 
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In another place, President Stiles writes thus : " Mr. Rector 
Williams was a good classical scholar, well versed in Logic Met- 
aphysics and Ethics, and in Kheloric and Oratory. He presided 
at Commencemenl with great honor. He spoke Latin freely, and 
delivered orations gracefully and with animated dignity, While a 
boy, I heard him make his valediclory oration at the Commence- 
ment, 1739, when lie resigned his office. He was a man of 



No. Xt. 

David Brainerd was expelled in the winter of 1742, because he 
refused lo make a public confession, — then a very common thing, 
— for cerlain words dropped in private conversation derogatory to 
the religious character of Mr. Whiltelsey, a Tutor; and also be- 
cause he had disobeyed College law by going lo a ' separate' meet- 
ing; as well as on accoLint of another charge, which was not 
admitied by him and probably not much rehed upon. See for this 
alTair the lives of him, Edwards' in Dwight's edition of his works, 
vol. 10, and Peabody's in Sparks' biography. Peabody errs in 
saying that Whitlelsey showed himself lo be what Brainerd de- 
nounced him. This is an unintentional injury done to ihe char- 
acter of a sincerely good man. Brainerd might have been restor- 
ed again to his College standing in 1743, on condition of resi- 
dence, but being old and already engaged in missionary labors 
he declined so doing. This treatment of Brainerd was in con- 
formity with a lavv passed in 1741, to the effeci that if any student 
should denounce any of the College authorities as being ' hypo- 
crites carnal or unconverted men ;' he should for the first offence 
be required to make public confession, and for ihe second be ex- 
pelled. 

Brainerd was over one and twenty when he entered College, and 
possibly he fared the worse on account of his mature age. In 1744, 
a law was passed, which may have been suggested by this case, 
that no person should be admitted a Freshman who was more 
than twenty-one years old. 

14 
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The case of ihe two Cleavelands may be found fully detailed 
in the eighth chapter of Dr. Trumbull's second volume. It came 
up in Nov., 1744, and for final action iji Jan., 1745, aod exhibited 
more inlolerance than the dealings with Brainerd. These two 
persons however subsequently received degrees 

That these proceedings were censurable, both on the sc re of 
severity and of disregard of conscientious con\Lclions piobably 
all will admit : it should be remembered howevti that llie\ were of 
a piece with much of the conduct of the principal perfions of the 
Colony at this time. Those of ihe clergy of Connecticut, vihose 
attachment to Calvinism was lukewarm or doubtful, who incurred 
the reproach with more or less justice of being ' Armiuians,' to- 
gether with the leading persons in civil life, were united in bitter 
opposition to the Separatists, and the more zealous promoters of 
the religions movements in the year 1740, and afterward. Thus 
in the Associations of ministers in this Colony, Whitfield's conduct 
and that of his followers was unsparingly censured. The legisla- 
ture also, in 1742, passed an intolerant law against itinerating 
ministers, and the ecclesiastical laws of the Colony were brought 
to bear heavily upon Separatists from the Congregational churches, 
although at this time Baptists and Episcopalians enjoyed toleration. 

In the year 1742, at the same sessioD in May to which we re- 
ferred just above, a committee was appointed by the lej^islalure to 
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before great numbers of people lo leach and exhort, much after 
the same manner that ministers of the Gospel do in their pubUc 
preaching ;" that " pains have been taken to prejudice the minds 
of students against our ecclesiastical conslituiion, and to persuade 
them lo allend on private and separate raeetirigs, and that sundry 
of the students have so done in contempt of the laws and authorhy 
of the College ;" and that these things " have been a hindrance to 
h fl I f I 1 I p J 1 y and if 

I dmyd looid d! fl istitu- 

Ti h f d h I of the 

C 11 I 1 I ] prin- 

pl f I 1 g Of ft d eccle- 

I d k h II ! ors 83 

h y m b d ( mb b g f g d f gners ; 

[ ] d 11 hp p res.. 

1) p hbgdhfle and 

f h 11 I J 1 h d y he way 

f hpd y hi hi by li fl iient; 

and that order and anlhoruy be duly mamtamed ni that society, and 
that ihose should not enjoy the privileges of it who contumaciously 
refuse to submit to the laws, orders and rules thereof, which have 
been made or shall be made according lo the powers and Instruc- 
tions given in their charier: but we think it highly reasonable," they 
say, " that all proper means be firat used with such scholars, that 
ihey may be reclaimed and reduced lo order before they be dis- 
missed as incorrigible," They then add thai, as there was a project 
of requesting certain "experienced grave divines" to repair to New 
Haven lo instruct the scholars by their sermons, ihe Assembly be 
recommended lo grant the Trustees a sum of money to pay for the 
supply of the pulpits of such divines when absent from home on 
such an errand. 

This report was concurred in and accepted by both houses ; 
and virtually lent their approbation to the course taken with David 
Braincrd a lilllo before. Governor Law, who called the subject 
op in his speech before ihe Assembly, strongly disapproved of the 
religious movement; and may have intended to throw the shield 
of the legislature's protection over the authorilies of the College. 
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The two Cleavelands senl in a memorial lo the General Assem- 
bly 1745 \e May session, praying for a redress of their 
g d he immediately restored to their standing in Col- 
1 I II written document ihey recite the reasons for 
1 f h p rating, with a majority of ihe church members, 
f h I g society in Canterbury ; and complain that they 
h d b p h d for that which was not against College law. 
Th y k h hole question turn upon the respective righis of 
h h h d gregation in choosing a minister ; that being the 
p 1 h majorily of the church had separated from a 
y f h ngregation in this inslancR, They say near the 
I f i p on, and with reason as people now think; "may 
it please your [lonors, as we understand the laws of this Colony, 
the Congregational persuasion is as much under the countenance 
of the laws of this Colony as the Saybrook platformisis are ; and 
therefore we think It hard measure Indeed to be cut otT from our 
College privileges, merely for being of the Congregational persua- 
sion, and acting agreeable thereto, ivhile the Saybrook plalformisis, 
professors of the Church of England, Seven day and [other] 
Baptists and Quakers have and have had free liberty to enjoy all 
the privileges of College, their principles and practices in the 
vacancies of College agreeable thereto notwithstanding." 

This petition produced no efEect, but was dismissed in both 
houses. 

The exciting cause of the intolerance at this period lay, as is 
apparent from what has preceded, in the wild fanaticism of Dav- 
enport and others, who denounced ministers and others by name 
as unconverled men and hypocrites, broke up congregations, and 
sowed the seeds of discord in parishes. I suppose that the same 
excesses, occurring again, though not met by legal penalties, would 
be punished in some other more disorderly way. I figure lo myself 
how another Davenport would fare, if he should start upon a 
crusade through the southern stales denouncing slaveholders and 
slavoholding ministers as hypocrites and unconverted men. Does 
any body suppose, that if he crossed Mason and Dixon's line 
whole, he would reach Charleston whole ? 
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It is amusing to perceive how those, who had the least to do 
with the transient excesses of those limes in New England, were 
annoyed by them. Dr. Culler writes to the sociely for Hie propa- 
gation of the Gospel in 1741 as follows ; " I need only mention 
[fll f Ul h 1(1] C lb T II 
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overwarmlh were led to speak in strong terms of censure against 
the revivalists of 1740, how much less was it to be expected that 
those Congregational ministers should keep calm, who were stung 
eonlinually by charges of being carnal, lukewarm, and hypocrites. 
By such invectives, forgetful of the meek spirit of their master, 
ihey were goaded into intolerance. 

Bui — lo close where I began with Brainerd, — [ cannot forbear 
quoting a passage from the Rev. Dr. Baoon's excellent Historical 
Discourses, in which he deals justice lo that man of God and to the 
Tutor whom he insulted. After citing some passages from a 
fragment of Mr. Whiltelsey'a private journal, the author proceeds 
as follows, p. 248 : 

"I might say now, if I supposed that there were any doubt here 
respecting the piety of this man, Compare these bi-eathings of pen- 
itence and devotion with any pafallel passages in Brainerd's own 
journal, and tell me whether even Brainerd's records seem more 
like the broken heart and the contrite spirit which God will not 
despise, or more like the heart that knows its own deceitfulness. 
But I choose rather to call your attention to another view. Brain- 
erd, who always felt whatever he did feel with all his soul, and 
who knew as little as a child, of the analysis of complicated mo- 
tives and emotions, — Brainerd, carried away with a gust of incon- 
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sidemte zeal and a spirit of censoriousness couglit by his quick 
sympathy with olhers, and admitting llie p 
of the wandering Davenport, saw nolhin 
like the grace of God, in the staid, : 
of Tutor Whiitelsey. To him, tlie Tutor's prayers against self- 
deception, and fur a knowledge of the deceitfuhiess of the heart, 
however fervent and pathetic, however full of humiliation and 
contrition, seemed formal and dead, compared with the freedom 
and fearlessness, the familiarity and vulgarity of the itinerants, 
whose preaching caused so great at) excitement. The Eector and 
Tutors, on the other hand, were very naturally dissalisfied with 
that sort of piety, which was inconsistent not only with what ihey 
esteemed decorum, but with the order of College, and with a due 
attention to tiie daily duty of study. They were alarmed at the 
growing propensity among the students to violate not only the rules 
of College, but the law of the land, by running away from the 
appointed place of worship to the separate meeting. They proba- 
biy had an eye on Brainerd, as one who would be likely by his 
religious zeal to come into conflict with their authority. And 
very likely they were quite willing to be ild of him, and to inflict 
a signal blow upon the intemperate spirit of the times, by dealing 
sternly with him for that calumnious censure of his superior. 
Accordingly, Brainerd was disgraced and expelled ; and though 
be afterwards made ample and penitent confession of all that was 
wrong in his conduct on that occasion, be could not be restored. 
They doubtless had as low an idea of his piety, as he, in his most 
censorious mood had of theirs. Their common error had a com- 
mon cause. They judged of each other by a wrong standard. 
They yielded to their feelings, their party prejudices, their antipa- 
thies. Brainerd was a child of God, though he was carried away 
by the unhappy extravagancies of the times: — even then the pro- 
cesses were going on within him, by which the Spirit of God 
made him afterwards, so illustrious an example of holiness. He 
too, whom Brainerd pronounced graceless, was a child of God, 
notwithstanding his opposition to what Brainerd deemed the work 
of God : — even then he was keeping his heart with all dili- 
gence, and struggling to bring every thouglit into subjection to the 
Gospel." 
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I place in this appendix some documents showing how President 
Clap was estimated by his College contemporaries and acquaiM- 
tances. 

Extract of a Idler from Fresidcnt Daggett, to Dr. Stiles, dated 
Feh. 28, 1769. 

Agreeable to your request, which will ever be a law to me, I 
here send you a copy of President Clap's oration [on resigning 
his office,] taken from the College records, in which you will 
view the image of that great good man, your instructor and mine ; 
not perhaps without some little inaccuracies of composition and 
inelegance of Latin slyle. But with these very lillle defects I 
scarcely know of any possession at my dispose, which I would 
not freely give up, to be made possessor of that lai'ge rich Fund 
of useful learning, which he had acquired. 

Extract of a letter front Dr. Stiles to Prof. Daggett, dated New- 
port, July 28, 1767, 

In your favor of the 15th inst., j'ou ask an extract from a letter 
in which I made some strictures upon President Clap, to join with 
your sermon at his funeral. I thought it would betler answer your 
view to draw his character according to my idea of it than to de- 
tach a few extracts from a hasty epistle. This I have done partly 
by extracting from that letter, and partly from my present recol- 
lection. Though I honor the memory of my once Macaenas, yet 
I have not the same idea and opinion of the wisdom of his con- 
duct, as 1 have of his learning, — and therefore have confined my- 
self entirely to his literary character. Different judgmenl.s are 
formed of him, — this is mine. 

Some passages from his 'strictures.^ 
The reverend President Clap was possessed of strong rational 
powers, clear perception and solid judgment. Though not emi- 
nent for learning yet he had a competent knowledge of the three 
learned languages. In mathematics and natural pliilosophy I have 
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not reason to think that he was equalled by any man in America, 
except by the only man by whom he was surpasseti, — the most 
learned Professor Winthrop. — Wollaslon's religion of nature was 
the basis of his moral philosophy, and he understood it well. The 
former part of his own treatise on ethics is founded in sublime 
truth. — Westminster Calvinism was his theology ; and he was a 
perfect master of it.— 1 think he was rather a supra than a sub- 
lapsarian, and ihe doctrine of the decrees in the most absolute 
sense was the basis of all his ideas of God's moral government. 
He had with great attention studied the Scriptures upon the doc- 
trines of original sin, the divinity and satisfaction of Christ, justi- 
fication by the imputation of his righteousness, and irresistible 
grace in conversion. In these doctrines he conceived the e 
of religion to consist.— All other doctrines he held to be of a 
ordinate nature and examined them with much less alter 
But on these fundamental doctrines he had read the rr 
divines of the last two hundred years : and in his peculiar manner, 
very much passing over other subjects in their writings, he had 
examined so many authors through the tract from Jerome to the 
present day as well as the three primitive ages, that on these sub- 
jects 1 believe him to have been possessed of the sentiments of the 
whole Christian world, especially when they agreed with his own. 
But in polemical divinity he failed, and it is doubled, whether he 
had the happiest talent at conceiving and presentina the senti- 
ments, principles and views of Arminians, Arlnns and deists. — 
History, ancient and modern, political and ecclesiastical, he was 
well versed in ; he was, ! judge, far more copiously read in phi- 
losophy and history than in divinity, which last, however, he was 
fond of conceiving as his favorite study. — Herodotus, Diodoriis 
Siculus and the summary compends of the Eoman history, as 
Eulropius, Velleius Patei-culus and others, he read thoroughly. 
Livy, Dionysius and the other voluminous historians he only turn- 
ed to for illustration of momentous events. — If any should think 
that I exhibit loo high an idea of [his] knowledge of history, I 
have only to say that during the whole thirteen years of my resi- 
dence at Yale College, I was most intimately acquainted with his 
manner of study and the subjects of his researches: and this at 
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the period of life, when he prosecuted them with the greatest 
vigor and formed his final judgment upon them. He read mucii 
in Slrype and Burnet, and I think Quick's Synodicon was a favor- 
ite aulhor with him. — He greatly studied the councils general and 
pnrlicular, and in ihem, I believe, was more thoroughly versed 
than any man in America. Hardouin's voluminous Collectioo 
employed many of his reading hours. The councils, fathers and 
rabbinical writings were read by the ministers that first settled 
New England much beyond what they have been by their suc- 
cessors. President Clap had no acquaintance with the rabbinical 
writings worthy the tiile of knowledge ; but in the fathers and 
councils I do not think he was excelled by many of the New 
England fathers besides Hooker and Norton. — He was considera- 
bly read in the Common law of England.—Wiih such abundant 
furniture ii is surprising that he should figure no more as a writer. 
His ' ethics' is his best piece of composiiion : his ' history of Yale 
College' will survive the oblivion of several other pieces, more as 
a collection of important memoirs than for the manner in which 
they are digested. Ho wiote a p ece on the theory of comets and 
another on the grounds of muse which, if they were printed, 
would honor him as a mathematit, an. — The labors of his office 
left hut few hours for reidmg nor was he after all a great reader. 
But he was possessed of a happy and advantageous method of 
reading: — he seldom read a volume through in course: having 
previously settled in his mind the particular subjects he wouh 
amine, he then pitched directly on those hooks which would 
cidate the subject of bis enquiry. He would thus with great 
duity, discernment and dispatch turn over and examine fifty vol- 
umes, if necessary, and select whatever they contained in point 
and thus proceed till he had made himself master of the subject, 
passing unconcerned over the rest of the hook, and generally un- 
caught by any other matter, however attracting and interesting." 

In his literary diary. President Stiles thus expresses himself of 
President Clap. 

"Mr. Clap, though no classical scholar, was however of a 
stronger mind than Mr. Williams, and surpassed him as well as all 
the Presidents in Harvard College, and in all American colleges in 
15 
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Malhematics, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. His reasoning 
powers were good and well improved. He had a singular talent 
wilh little reading of gaining great knowledge, and became at 
length acquainted with almost every subject in the whole circle of 
literature. Had he been possessed of politeness, [i. e., of acqnain- 
tance with polite literature,] he would have figured as one of the 
lights, one of the first literary characters of the age. He was 

immovable even to absolute despotism: not properly haughty, but 
sic volo sicjubeo was inwrought in his make. This rendered the 
latter part of his Presidency uncomfortable. He was indefaiiga- 
lile in labors both secular and scientific for the good of the College ; 
the one in building anew College edifice and chapel of brick; 
the other in frequent public dissertations upon all kinds of iilera- 
lure. As to his person he was not tall, yet being thick set he ap- 
peared rather large and bulljy." 

Dr. Dwight in his statistical account of New Haven, published 
by the Connecticut Academy in 1807, spealts in the following 
terms of President Clap, " His character is extensively given In 
a manner highly honorable to him in an appendix to the life of 
President Stiles from a diary of that gentleman by the Rev. Dr. 
Holmes of Cambridge.* To him who reads this character there 
will remain little doubt that he was the greatest man who ever sat 
at the head of the Institution." 

" Mr. Richard Woodhull, who was five years {read two years] a 
Tutor under his administration, and was himself universally dis- 
tinguished for learning and science, once gave me the following 
character of President Clap in answer to some inquiries which I 
made. concerning this subject. If I were to give his character in 
GoHege terms — said Mr. Woodhull, — 1 should give it in this man- 
ner; In whatever company he was, and whatever was the subject 
of conversation he appeared evidently to understand it more 
clearly and more comprehensively than any other person. As 

* Dr. Dwiglit malies a trifling erroi- here. The four last liues in Dr. Holmes' 
appendix relating to President Clap are from Stiles' diary ; tlie rest from the 
letter from wlaoli I had made extract? before knowing that Dr. Holmes had 
done tlie same. 
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Mr. Woodhull had not long before a controversy with President 
Clap, he cannoi be supposed to be prejudiced in his favor. The 
only serious defect in his presidenlial character was that he was 
prone lo consider bovs as beins men." 



No. XQI. 
President Sliles has the following account of Dr. Daggett in his 

" He was born at Atlleborough, Sept. 8, 1727. Ecv. Solomon 
Eeed took him and Foster and Cobb of ihat vicinity, in 1743, as 
charity scholars to educate liberally for the ministry. Mr. Reed, 
then a candidate for the ministry, brought ihem with him from 
Middleborougb to Canterbury or "piaintield in Connecticut, where 
Rev. Mr. Cogswell was keeping school. Mr. Daggett was here 
about half a year under the faithful grammar instruction of Mr. 
Cogswell. This was the main classical instructioQ he ever receiv- 
ed. Removing from Plainfield to Abington in Massachusetts with 
Mr. Eeed, he there studied the New Testament lo Revelations. 
At the end of the vacancy, 1744, Mr. Eeed carried his three 
pupils, one of whom [was] Mr. Daggett, to enter into Harvard 
College. Bui the last day was nearly past, and it was said Mr. 
Reed had brought three new light scholars: so ihey were refused 
without examination, the time being said to be elapsed. Upon this 
Mr. Eeed brought Daggett and Cobb to Yale College in the fall. 
Before this however the Rev. Mr. Welde of Altleborough, resent- 
ing the matter himself, carried Daggett, etc., again to Cambridge, 
and remonstrated lo the President with great severity, but they 
still refused. Upon which Mr. Eeed brought them to New Haven, 
that is Cobb and Daggett, leaving Foster behind. Daggett and 
Cobb were admitted 1744 at Yale College. Cobb turned out a 
profligate. Daggett studied well and graduated 1748. About 
1751 he was settled and ordained at Smithlown, L. I., and 1755 
was chosen Professor of Divinity in Yale College, and was install- 
ed 1756. In 1766, he was made President pro tempore, which 
he resigned 1777." 
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Dr. Dwight, who was both a student and an officer of Yale Col- 
lege under President Daggett, thus speaks of him, in his statistical 
account of New Haven, p. 71. 

"Dr. Daggett was respectable as a scholar, a divine and a 
preacher. He had very jnst conceptions of the manner in which 
a College should be governed, but was not always happy in the 
mode of administering its discipline. A number of persons were 
not willing to do justice to his merits. I say this with confidence, 
because I was acquainted with him for a long time in the most in- 
timate manner. The College was eminently prosperous under hia 
Presidency. His sermons were judicious, clear, solemn, and im- 
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As two extensive biographies of President Stiles have appear- 
ed, one by his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, 
Mass., and the other by Prof. Kingsley, in Sparks' Collection of 
American Biographies, it would be idle to say any thing in this 
place respecting his life or the estimate in which he was held by 
his contemporaries. May I be permitted to quote two passages 
from his diary, the first showing the amount of his academical 
labors, and the second his private feelings in view of those labors. 

" The business of the Professorship of Divinity now devolves on 
me for the present, and besides my history lecture, I weekly give 
a public dissertation on astronomical subjects, besides my private 
or chamber lecture on theology every Saturday afternoon. And 
besides these I attend every day the recitations of the Senior and 
Junior classes in philosophy, i. e., each, one recitation a day. So 
that I am called to fill the offices of three professorships and the 
Presidency at the same time. And yet the Corporation keep me 
in so poor and parsimonious a manner that domestic cares and the 
res anguslis domi are a heavier anxiety to me than ail my College 
cares." — Sl.iles'' Diary under the dale of Nov. 28, lISOjjusl after 
tfte death of Dr. Daggett, Professor of Divinity. 
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Dec. 10, 1790, lie writes, 

" Through ihe long suffering and patience of God I am this day 
firiy-liiree years old, ihree months younger than Dr. Daggett. 
Every year gives new experience of i)ie divine care and goodness. 
Now that I am growing old the greatest cares are devolved upon 
me ; not only those of the Presidency and professorship of Eccle- 
siastical History, but for the present the superadded ones of the 
Professorship of Divinity. I have great need of the grace of Jesus. 
Who is sufficient for these things ? The good Lord make his 
grace sufficient, his grace and strength perfect through my weak- 
ness. I would begin this year with God and commit myseif lo his 
holy keeping." 



No. XV. 
Stiles' Diary, July 8, 1778. 

"The oath of fidelity adm d m bj I H C ! 

Hamlin, one of the Councl f h fC 

auguralion. 

"You, Ezra Stiles, do b h m f h I 

God that you will be true d f hf 1 I fC 

as a free and independent b d lllgdy dy 

a good and faithful subjo fid PP 1 

rights liberties and privileg f I m & 1 Ip d 

"This oath substituted i d 1 1 i H f, Ik 

by the Assembly of Conn M y 1777 b k by I 

in this Slate : and so it com "i I C II 



Changes in the nature and relat 
degrees altered the type ( 
demical corps consisted of a Rector 
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The first a 
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Tutors, all designed lo be permanenl. Such was tlio Faculty of 
Harvafd al its foundation. Next we find a President and a num- 
ber of Tutors who filled their places but a short lime. Next came 
in the professorial element, which, gaining strength by degrees, 
has now a predominance in nearly all colleges. This introduc- 
tion of a permanent body of men, having charge of the several 
departments or sciences and of mature age, has altered the old 
system from a monarchy or something like it, in which the Presi- 
dent had a conlrolling power, into a polity where the officers 
are equal. The present system may hereafier feel the effects of 
change also. Either a corps of Tutors may be abolished on the 
one hand, or a permanent President may be found unnecessary 
on the olher. The first change I should dread, for it is not 
safe to leave a College exclusively in the hands of elderly or even 
of middle aged men. They are in danger of becoming tired of 

ns uc Dg pa cularly in the elements and cannot ilu-iys under- 
s and he a s of a new age An element ot voulhful vigor, 
m gled up lis permanent one seems necessiij for the best 

n e ess of colleges; but in mj judgmei I the besi nay of domg 

1 s has no je been tried : it is lo havt, i bodv of Felloes, or 
g ai a ed scl olars elecied according to mer t ind demoted by the 

en e of 1 e office to the study of sc ence and Icaining fiom 
among ho Ve Tutors migl I he chosen The subsl tution of a 

empo y fo a permanent President I intLCipiie is likely lo be 

V e ed If by the next i>eneiaticn 



From Fresidenl SlUes'' Diary, Nov. 9, 1779. 

" Books recited by the several classes at my accession to the 
Presidency. 

Freshman Class. — Vlrgillus, Ciceronis orationes, Grsc. Test., 
Ward's Arithmetic. 
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Sophimore* Class. — Grsecum Testament., Horalius, Lowth's 
English Grammar, Walls' Logic, Guthrie's Geography, Ham- 
mond's Algebra, Holmes' EhetoricU, Ward's Geomelry, Vincenl's 
Catechism, [Saturday] Ward'a Mathematics. 

Junior Class. — Ward's Trigonometry, Atkinson and Wilson do., 
GrEec. Test., Cicero de Oratore, Martin's Philosophic Grammar 
and Philosophy, 3 vols,, Vincent, [Salurday]. 

Senior Class. — Locke, human understanding, WolJaston, relig. 
nature delineated, and for [Saturday] Wollebius, Aniesii Medulia, 
Gnec. Test., (or Edwards on the Will, sometime discontinued,) 
President Clap's Ethics." 

And again, 1778, July 27, just after his accession, ho writes : 

" I this day began to instruct a class in Hebrew and the oriental 
languages, which I selcLled out of all the other classes, as they 
voluntarily offered themsehcs This is not required of a President, 
but I wish to benefit them to the utmost of my power. Johnson 
is the only undergraduate that now understands anything of He- 
brew ; he has read something in the Psalter. Mr, Tutor Baldwin 
is a good Hebrician The other Tulors and Professors have some 
small knowledge of it It has always been usual to initials every 
class a little into il, but the d spersed slate of the scholars for two 
years |)ast has prevenled lliis and other usual studies." 

And again, June 24, 1779 : 

" Yesterday I put the Senior Class into President Clap's Ethics, 
or Moral Philosophy. It was printed just before his death, and 
has been sometimes recited by the classes. Aflerwards President 
Edwards on the will was reciled; this giving offence was dropt. 
And through the confusion of the times the Seniors have reciled 
no ethics for several years. When I was [an] undergraduate 
[1742-46] we recited Wollaslon's religion of nature delineated. 
When my faiher was in College [1722] ihey recited Mori enchi- 
ridion elhicuro." 



* For (Ids, the oviginal way of speDing this word, and foe tlie word itself se 
I»r. Goodridi's remarks (s. v.) in his edition of Webster's Dictionary. 
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Silaa Deane, on his return from France, was 
the modern languagea sludied at this College, 
wrote to Presid' 
After menlionin 
e ducat ion here < 






lordingly 

es not long after his accession to that effect. 

neglect of such studies at places of public 

Europe, and their importance, particularly 

"I there- 



to men doing puhlic business like himself, he adds: ' 
fore take the liberty to propose, — should it be agreeable to you and 
the reverend Corporation to patronize the design, — soliciting as- 
sistance from some of my noble aad opulent friends in France, to 
establish a Professor of the French language in your College, and 
to make a collection of the wniings of their inost celebrated au- 
f library. I have repeatedly nientioned Ihe proposal 
many of them at Paris, and have no doubt it may be 



thors for yi 
in general 
carried inic 
His plan 
most pcrso 
carried iuli 



much talked of, and met with the approbation of 

'horn President Stiles consulted ; but was never 

execution, owinj; perhaps in part to the undeserved 



disgrace into which Deane fell. 



It may not be uninteresting to those for whom e 


ispecially this 


discourse ivas written, if I add here some account 


s of the July 


examination dav and quarter days, as they were seve 


niy years ago 


from Stiles' diary, July 23, 1778. Nothing could pla 


ce in stronger 


contract the importance attached to academical forn 


IS at that day 


and neglect of them at present. "This day — was 


attended the 


public examination of the Senior Class. The e.\ai 


niniitors sent 


the Junior Tutor and Vice-Bedellus lo wait upon thi 


i President in 


the library, to ask leave and authorhy to examin 


e, etc. The 


President granted leave, and delivered them a Diplon 


la, enipoiver- 


ing the Professors, Tutors and graduates, etc. Tbi 


s being read 


in the Chapel, the Senior Tutor presiding in the e\a 


mination, the 
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1 the ( 


landidales 


3, and 


the Greek 


esumin 


ig the ex- 


circle . 


jf the sci- 


of ihe 


town and 


liliriiry about 1 


3, and 


iiiforme'l 



consessus exammatorm^ 

in Ihe Iflngua^ea, particularly ia Cicero de Oroioi 
Testament. A recess of half an hour. Then i 
ercise, the exaininaiion proceeded through the 
encea. The Professor of Divinity, two minister; 
another mlnialer having accompanied mo to th< 
P.M., the middle Tutor wailed upon me thei 
that the examination was finished and they were ready for the 
presentation. I gave leave, being sealed in the library between 
the above ministers. Hereupon the examiners, preceded by the 
Professor of Mathematics, entered the library, and introduced 
thirty candidates, — a beautiful sight! The diploma examinolo- 
rium with the return and minutes inserihed upon it, was deliver- 
ed to the President, who gave it 1o the Vice-bedellus, diiecting him 
to read it. He read it and returned it lo the President, to be de- 
posited among the College archives in perpeluam rei memoriam. 
The Senior Tutor thereupon made a very eloquent Latin speech, 
and presented the candidates for the honors of the College. This 
presentation the President in a Latin speech accepted, and ad- 
dressed the gentlemen examiners and the candidates, and gave the 
latter liberty to return home till Commencement. Then dismissed. 

At about 3 P. M. the afiernoon exercises were ippoinlcd to begin 
At 3J the bell tolled, and the assen bly convened n he cl apel 
ladies and gentlemen. The Presiden n reduced he exerc ses 
a Laiia speech, and then delivered 1 e d plon a e a na or u o 
the Vice-bedellus, who, standing o he pulj s read t 

publicly. Then succeeded 

Cliosophic Oration in Latin, by Sir Meigs. 

Poetical Composition in English, by Sir Barlow. 
/ Sir Miller, 

Dialogue, English, by < Sir Chaplin. 
' Sir Ely. 

Cliosophic Oration, English, by Sir Websti;s. 
/■ Sir WoLcoTT. 

Disputation, English, by I Sir Swift. 
' Sir Smith, 

Valedictory Oration, English, by Sir Thacv. 

An Anthem. Exercises two hours." 
16 
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[It was the fashion then to call a Bachelor of Arls Sir, and this is 
here done at Ihe lime when the Seniors were accepted for that de- 
gree. Bachelors were called senior, middle or jimior Bachelors 
according to the year since graduation and before taking the defjree 
of master. Nearly all these persons attained lo some distinction in 
after life. Meigs was Professor of mathematics in the College, 
Barlow the well known poet and embassador to France, Miller 
and Swift, Judges of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, the latter 
the writer on law. Smith, a Judge in Vermont, Wolcolt, Secretary 
of the Treasury of Ihe United Stales, Webster, the Lexicographer, 
Tracy, Senator of ihe United Stales.] 



n 1 



respecting the fin 
enlargement at w! 
years hence, if at 

In 1830, Yale C II g 
In consequence of 1 
graduates and oth f d 
89,000 were app p d 
proper or academi al d p 
at this lime. Sin I 
lias reached ihe amount pi 
and Mr. Munson has left ( 
s these, smaller aitio 



I p f pi ce to say a few words 

f I C II ge, its wants, and the 

I M y I not hope that fifty 

k h 1 II he delivered, there will 



b 1 [ reaching bankruptcy. 



f 



then n 



, Its 



b d 8 00,000, of which ahout 
h 1 funds of Ihe College 

n h I h alone I am concerned 

1 I d t he Clark professorship 
rscribed by the donor, viz., $20,000, 
bequest of $15,000 to the College, 
nls have been given for specific pur- 
poses, such as ihe library, and scholarships, and another of $4,000, 
being chargeable with an annuity, yields a veryjfifling income. 

The funds now possessed by the College appropriated by their 
donors lo specific objects other than the endowment of professor- 
ships and not capable of being used for the support of the aca- 
demical corps, amount to about «BO,000. 
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The genera! funds, and funds for tlie s 


uppori of Professors 


amount lo about $140,000. 




The average income from ihesc last na: 


mud fjnds and from 


term bills is from funds, $10,000, and somei 


ivhat over; from mi- 


tion fees of Siudenls $11,000, or somewbat u 


nder, that is S21,C0O 


wilh a nei amount from room rent, which 


will not greatly vary 


from $2,000. 




The expenses of the College for the sak 


iries of a President, 



in chemistry, leclurers in law and anatomy, and a teacher in elocu- 
tion amount to nearly $19,000; leaving 84000 for the numberless 
incidental expenses of a great literary Inaiituiiuo, such as appa- 
ratus, laboratory expenses, expenses for Commencements, Corpora- 
tion meetings, repairs of public buildings not compensated by 
term bills, etc. The treasury has been so well managed thai for 
a number of years there has been a small annual surplus, except- 
ing when a public building was erected or underwent extensive 
repaire. But this end has been secured by paying extremely 
small salaries to the officers. The Professors receive less than 
§1150, a sum which is entirely inadequate to maintain a family 
with respectability in New Haven. And this salary remains 
almost e ic l\ as it was fixed thirty three years since. 

It a oh ous then that the receipts of the College are only suffi- 
cenl V h r d economy in ordinary times, and with the present 
large n her of students, to keep it on its present course ; but that 
they wo Id be unequal to any enlargement of any kind, whether 
new College buildings should be needed, or new instruction, or the 
cabinet or apparatus should require additions. It is obvious also 
thai if the number of students should be materially diminished, 
the principal of the funds would need to be drawn upon for neces- 
sary annual expenses, as was the case before 1830. 

There is one way of increasing the means of the College which 
will readily suggest itself to every one : I refer to an increase in 
the tuition, which is now very small, viz,, $33 per annum. This 
has been often thought of; hut there are reasons agalnal it lying 
not so much in the interests of the College, as in the higher in- 
terests of public education. Suppose for instance the tuition fees 
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were doubled, and thai ihis would deter half the number of slu- 
dents from applying for admission, which is probably fur too large 
an amount of effecl to be assigned lo the cause : even then wilh 
the same receipts the number of insfructors might be lessened and 
the Instkuiion would be a gainer in its funds. But when we con- 
sider at what an expense to public interests this would he effected, 
that the cliildren of the poor and of persoris in moderate circum- 
stances would be deprived of education, — a class from which the 
best scholars and the most valuable members of society in after 
life are apt to come, — and that the College, let the officers do 
what they would, coiild scarcely fail of degenerating in st:holar- 
ship and orderliness through the absence of this class of students ; 
we can hardly, as well wishers to our country and lo the cause of 
public intelligence, consent to such a method of securing a good 
to the College by means of a great public evil. We are not pre- 
pared to believe indeed that gratuitous education will be good edu- 
cation in the general ; but on the other hand the means of sending 
a son to College and of carrying him through College ought to be 
within the reach of all who can wilh some self denial effect it. 
And this is the viev^ of collegiale education which has been taken 
by enlightened persons both in England and among ourselves; 
that it is not properly to be self-supporting, but that, as well by 
funds invested without return for the general benefit, as by special 
helps such as scholarships, the burdens of education are to be less- 
ened. Let any one look at the exhibitions and other aids to stu- 
dents at the English Universities, and notice how many of the great- 
est and best men, whether churchmen or men of leliees, have been 
enabled by them to secure an education; and he will not think 
lightly of the benefit which the piety of past ages has in this way 
perpetuated in England. In this country perhaps none of the 
older colleges, if any college at all, receives back income from 
half the funds which it has spent for the benefit of studenis and 
which are actually yielding a benefit. The calculalion has been 
made at Yale College, that if the students were to pay the interest 
at six percent, of all the moneys spent in libraries, cabinets, 
public buildings and other fixtures intended for their use; luiiion 
would be threefold greater than it now is. No public institution 
could live on a different principle. 
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it will probably be admitied then by all, unless indeed those who 
judge of this subject exclusively on the principles of pulitical econ- 
omy be on exception, thai colleges ought not to be self-supporting 
institutions ; and that Yale College ought lo look for its means of 
advancement not lo an increase in the price of tuition, but to the 
liberaliiy of its graduates and other friends. Thai it has main- 
tained the high standing in public esieem, which has been con- 
ceded to it for the last half century, is owing principally lo the 
generosity of the Stale in 1792, and to ihal of private contribu- 
tors in 1830. But it might also be shown, if it were proper to 
speak of such a thing in its details, thit selfdenying efforts and 
subscriptions on ihe part of its officers have conduced In a con- 
siderable measure to the material prosperity of the College, or 
I should rather say, to its relief from severe embarrassments. 

In looking at the future and asking what ought to be the pro- 
gress of ihfi College hereafier, so many objects important lo be 
aitained rise before my mind ihat I hardly dare enumerate them. 
It requires some boldness to (ell a story of great wants, especially 
where success has aiiended a system of economy strained in some 
respects to an extreme. Yet relying on the good will of those for 
whom these words are written, I will mention what seem to me lo 
be Ihe immediate or the prospective calls for an Increase in ibe 
CoMeae funds. 

First then I will name, although not first in importance, ihe erec- 
tion of new buildings. The present ugly row of colleges cannot 
remain for more ilian twenty-five years r that is lo say one or two 
of ihem will probably need lo be pulled down within a quarter of 
a century for very age. It becomes a question whether the sys- 



tern of living in collegei 


s is on the whole the best ; or whether as 


commons have been giv 


en up lo advanlage, so also common halls 


may not be given up to 


advantage. I am not sure how the public 


will decide in this parili 


iular. Il is certain however Ihat common 


halls are a gain in poit 


It of economy ; and the eflect which they 


have of encouraging a ( 


common feeling, an esprit du corps, which 


when well direcied Is a 


most healthy and powerful slimulus, ought 


not wholly to be overlooked ; nor has experience shown thus far 


ihat there is any gain to 


1 College morality from separate residence 
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postponed. The College would then be a body adorned and pam- 
pered at Ibe coat of the soul. Belter even if it raised lis intel- 
lectual standard, and its buildings loy in ruins. 

We pass on then to name wbat is needed to supply the intellec- 
tual wants of the College. Here the amie of tbe material means 
of insiruciion may first be noticed. Tbe library although a small 
is a good one. It consists of not far from 22,000 volumes and has 
a belter fund devoted to its enlargement (ban is possessed by any 
other college interest. We do not therefore speak of any great 
deficiency here. The cabinet likewise is a good one for ibis coun- 
try; although quite deficient in the more newly discovered min- 
erals and in the fossil department. The philosophical apparatus 
is inferior to that of some of the smallest and newly founded 
colleges, but might be put on a good basis at a small cost. 
Museums ia the deparimenis of natural history are wholly wanting, 
and will be required, if tbe contemplated insiruciion in these 
branches is lo be rendered efficient and useful. 

But it is in ibe means of supporting the proper number of teach- 
ers that tbe College is most deficient. Here the enquiry will first 
be started, what new branobea ought to be introduced? None 
whatever I reply, but the instruction in some of them ought lo be 
put upon a better basis. Thus provision by permanent funds is 
needed for instructors in the Romanic, and in the Gothic latiguages. 
As these languages, especially French and German, are now 
taught, they bring a disproportionate separate charge upon term 
bills; and the small amount received from the studenis offers no 
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inducement lo any man to devote himself to these branches in ihe 
exclusive service of ihe College. There should he two chairs for 
this Itind of instruction, to be filled by Americans who had pre- 
pared themselves for their work in Europe, If to this we add that 
Astronomy may be separated with advantage from Natural Phi- 
losophy and form a distinct professorship ; and that a ehair of his- 
tory would not be undesirable ; we shall have named all the new 
departments of instruction which seem more particularly to require 
foundations. And these improvements themselves are not called 
for before all things else, but may wait their lime. 

I have already alluded lo the inadequate salaries of the existing 
College officers; and to the fact, that, if any large reduction of 
students should occur hereafter, even these salaries could not be 
paid. This appears to me, to be the most pressing among the 
wants of the College. Hilherlo it has been highly respeclable to 
be an officer of Yale College, and men have been willing to re- 
nounce more splendid prospects, as far as worldly emolument was 
concerned, for a connection with one of the oldest and most emi- 
nent seals of learning in Ihe country, a connection where they 
mighfcbe both honorably and usefully employed. It has happened 
too that most of the officers have had other means of support be- 
sides their professorships. But this cannot always continue, and 
meanwhile the expenses and stile of living have been raised here 
and throughout the country. It will be difficult therefore to find 
men of the right siamp, who will lake places vacaied by death or 
other causes, unless indeed the instruction of the College shall 
pass out of the bonds of Professors into those of an order of 
Fellows, bound as in the English Universities to reside within ihe 
walls of the College buildings, and to remain unmarried. But 
such a change of officers would probably be highly disastrous ; for 
it would bring instability into instruction and government, and 
would lower the reputation of the College by commiiliiig its entire 
interesis to a younger and less permanent set of men. In view of 
all this the friends of the College are urgently called upon to con- 
sider the importance of enlarging that part of its permanent funds 
which is not specifically appropriated, that it may meet any calls 
of the kind already mentioned, or such other important ones, as 
may be made from time to time. 
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Graduate scholtiiships appear to me to be sUll mori, impoiiant, 
both direclly as enabling young men lo pursue particular branchea 
of study, for which ihey have a lurn afler iheir graduation ; and 
indirectly, as raising the lone of scholarship through their means, 
and as filling ihem for a literary and professioDa! life. Of such 
scholarships there are five at Yale College, viz. : three on Bishop 
Berkeley's foundation, and two on Mr. Sheldon Clark's : but they 
fail of acting as a great incitement as well on account of the small 
amount of the fund,— Mr. Clark's yielding one hundred and twenty 
dollars lo each scholar, and Berkeley's about foriy-five, — as from 
the fact that they can ' he held only two and three years. #1 am 
persuaded that scholarships for graduates, properly guarded by 
provisions requiring a certain amount or a certain kind of study, 
giving a support, even though a small one, lo the incumbent, and 
capable of being retained for five or ten years, would have ilie 
happiest bearing upon the standard of scholarship ; and if ihe 
plan were adopted generally, upon the general cultivation of the 
country. 
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